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Chronicle 


Home News.—Sensational developments continued to 
mark the trial of Colonel Mitchell for statements alleged 
to be harmful to military discipline under the articles of 

war. Mrs. Zachary Lansdowne was 
"ee" reported as signifying her intention to 
testify that Captain Foley, Judge- 
Advocate of the Shenandoah investigation, had tried to 
induce her to “ falsify” at that inquiry. Thereupon, the 
Captain was relieved of his post at his own request. Mrs. 
Lansdowne, in her testimony, resisted all efforts to shake 
her statement that Captain Foley had tried to have her 
“twist the facts,” and her testimony was backed up by 
that of others who were close to Mrs. Lansdowne. This 
new turn to the trial, involving the Navy also, is an indica- 
tion of the far-reaching effects of the decision to allow 
Colonel Mitchell to prove his original statement. 

A new phase of the perennial Prohibition controversy 
was precipitated by the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals. The statement made by 
this Board was an inflammatory appeal 
te sectional and religious intolerance in 
the South, and was directed primarily 
against Governor Smith as a Catholic. At the same time, 
Wayne Wheeler called upon the President and was quoted 
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as having said that it is intolerable that Emory Buckner, 
Federal District-Attorney for New York, should neglect 
the prosecution of numerous small offenders and arbitrar- 
ily concentrate his efforts against the large offenders. Mr. 
Buckner’s answer to this attack was to the effect that 
there are neither courts nor judges enough to deal with the 
rigorous prosecution of small offenders. He further 
pointed out that many large offenders have recently 
escaped punishment because their indictment had run 
from foux to five years, due to the clogged condition of 
the courts. Mr. Buckner also claimed that the only solu- 
tion of the problem is a State law with State enforce- 
ment since, in his opinion, Federal enforcement is im- 
possible. 

On November 17, Mr. John L. Lewis, International 
President of the United Mine Workers, declared that his 
men stand ready to negotiate a new wage contract “in a 

spirit of compromise,” and to meet the 

Coal operators in friendly negotiations for 

a contract of one to five years’ continu- 

ous operation of the mines. Mr. Lewis, however, con- 

tinued to emphasize the determination of the miners to 

proceed by collective bargaining and to criticize the oper- 

ators for attempting to scrap this principle. Meanwhile, 

investigators continued to find evidences of profiteering, 

not only in hard coal, but also in coke and prepared sizes 

of soft coal, which in some cases is offered as “‘ Welsh 
anthracite.” 


Australia.—In the general elections held on November 
14, Premier Stanley M. Bruce was again returned to 
power. Though the gain over the Laborites has been only 
slight, the Nationalistic-Country Coali- 
tion, which Mr. Bruce heads, is assured 
of a sufficient majority in the House of 
Representatives. A comfortable margin in favor of the 
Government is also certain in the Senate. All members of 
the former Ministry have been reelected. At the dissolu- 
tion of the last Parliament, Labor held 29 seats in the 
House, Nationalists, 27, and the Country Party, 14. The 
coalition of Nationalists and Country Party will give the 
Government a majority of twenty in the new House of 
Representatives. In view of the fact that five of the six 
Federal States in Australia have a Labor Government, 
the victory of Premier Bruce’s forces is significant. The 
issue that brought about the dissolution of the last Parlia- 
ment arose out of the recent seamen’s strike. Parliament 
had passed an act providing for the deportation of agita- 
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tors found, after trial, to be inimical to the public peace. 
The Labor Party contended that the trial of suspected 
agitators under this law was a farce and that the serving 
of summons was equivalent to a decree of banishment. 
In its final outcome the dispute widened itself into a battle 
over the issue of Communism. 


Czechoslovakia.—In view of the elections which have 
taken place this month the Holy See announced through 
the Archbishop of Prague that the total number of priests 
sent to either of the two Houses of 
Parliament by the different political 
parties may not be increased beyond the 
number of ecclesiastics in Parliament during the preceding 
sessions. Furthermore the Holy See forbade all members 
of Religious Orders from holding any position in this 
body. The decision merely insists upon the rules already 
laid down in the ecclesiastical code. Since politieal struggles 
have assumed a particular bitterness and intensity in 
Czechoslovakia, and since the Church has been repeatedly 
accused of intermeddling in the internal politics of the 
State, the Holy See wishes to make visible the strict line 
of demarcation between the Church as such and politics 
as such. Moreover the Holy Father desires that the ques- 
tions regarding the agreements between the Church and 
the State, which will certainly occupy the attention of the 
next Parliament to a very large extent, should be fought 
out by Catholic laymen rather than by Catholic priests 
in the political arena. The number of priests in the re- 
cently dissolved National Assembly was twenty, belonging 
either to the Coalition parties or to the Opposition. Strange 
as it may seem, the anti-religious parties, which had 
always so strongly denounced all political and parliamen- 
tary activity on the part of priests, are now vociferously 
denouncing the decision of the Holy See as restricting 
the liberty of free citizens and attacking the sovereignty 
of the State. 


Priests 
in the 
Parliament 


France.—The Syrian situation continued to occupy the 
attention of Europe following the return of Sarrail to re- 
port on his failure in administering the mandate, and from 
disquieting mews concerning the ad- 
vance of the rebel Druses against Sidon 
and Beirut. In the latter city, impor- 
tant American Protestant missons, and the Catholic Uni- 
versity directed by French missionaries, are menaced. It 
is reported also that numbers of Moslem Arabs have 
joined the rebels and that large numbers of Armenian 
refugees from Turkey, domiciled in Syria, are fleeing to 
the coast. The effect of this blow to French prestige is 
at present incalculable. Blame for the fiasco is universally 
placed upon the shoulders of Sarrail, and consequently 
upon Herriot, who appointed him rather as a pawn in his 
anti-clerical policy than as an efficient administrator. Vari. 
ous rumors reach this country from time to time of the 
possibility of a coup-d’état along the lines of the anti- 
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parliamentary agitation now so much to the fore in Latin 
countries. 


Germany.—With the signing of the Locarno pact on 
December 1 Germany will open a new chapter in her 


history. The German signature is now fully assured by 
Allied the acceptance of the Locarno treaties 
Pledges on the part of the German Cabinet, and 
Fulfilled 


by the support pledged to that accep- 
tance by the Centrists, Socialists and Democrats. The 
Nationalists’ opposition was weakened from the first by 
the outspoken attitude of President Hindenburg in favor 
of the Locarno treaties. What was needed most was the 
active support of the Allies themselves by making good 
their unwritten pledges given at Locarno to the German 
statesmen. The first step in this direction was taken when 
on November 14 the Conference of Ambassadors notified 
the German Government that evacuation of Cologne was 
to begin December 1. Marshal Foch, at the Ambassadors’ 
meeting, had given his approval to this immediate evacua- 
tion. Briand, in his turn, did not hesitate to make the 
declaration that henceforth France’s policy must be one of 
close cooperation and collaboration with Germany. On 
November 17, finally, came the publication of the Allies’ 
note to Germany which revealed that the Allied Commis- 
sion of Military Control was itself to be abolished in 
Germany by February 1. Observation of Germany’s com- 
pliance with the military conditions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles will thenceforth ‘be taken over by the League of 
Nations Committee on which Germany is to be repre- 
sented. In the occupied zones of Coblenz and Mayence 
the Allied Administration will no longer be concerned with 
civil matters, thus leavng the German civil authorities in 
full sway in their own affairs. The term of occupation 
here had been fixed respectively for ten and fifteen, with 
the right to prolong it in case of Germany’s default. But 
under the new conditions the default of Germany can 
1o longer be judged by the Allies, but by the League 
Council. England, in fact, has made the suggestion that 
the Allied Powers should now be technically dissolved and 
cease to exist as a grouping of the victorious nations. 


Great Britain.—After its three months’ recess, Parlia- 
ment reassembled on November 16. Several important 
discussions are expected to arise during the coming ses- 
sion. In addition to the ratification of 
the Locarno compact, settlement must 
be made of such outstanding questions 
as those of the coal crisis, the problems in the iron and 
steel industry, the Communist developments, the war debts 
and, in particular, the Government’s attitude towards Pro- 
tection. It has been charged, in connection wth the last 
named question, that the Government is trying to enlarge 
its protective program by occasional instalments through 
the application of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 
According to this measure, a limited amount of protection 
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can be granted to any industry that can show that it is 
subjected to unfair competition from foreign interests. 
The list of British industries seeking such protection, 
which has been prepared for Parliament, has aroused the 
champions of Free Trade. 

As its first important step, Parliament approved the 
ratification of the Locarno Treaty by the overwhelming 
vote of 375 to 13. Foreign Secretary Austen Chamber- 
lain, introducing the motion for rati- 
fication, gave a lengthy explanation 
and a well-reasoned defense of the 
treaty. He laid particular stress on three aspects of the 
matter: that the treaty was aimed against nobody, that 
it was a treaty of mutual guarantee, and that it conformed 
strictly to the spirit of the British Government and the 
League of Nations. He assured those who feared the 
liabilities assumed by Great Britain under the treaty by 
stating that the country could not be called upon to take 
military action except in pursuance of the Covenant and 
action of the League, or, in extreme cases, where the 
danger was immediate and could not await even the meet- 
ing of the League Council. Slight criticism of the treaty 
was made by the Opposition, led by Ramsay MacDonald 
and Lloyd George. Both agreed that the treaty was 
admirable in spirit, but they complained of the fact that 
the compact had been consummated without consulting the 
Dominion Governments and that it covered only the Rhine 
district to the exclusion of other potential hotbeds of war, 
probably more important for the preservation of world 
peace. 


Locarno Pact 
Ratified 


Ireland.—Little more than routine work, sufficiently 
heavy, however, is on the schedule of the Dail which re- 
assembled this month. According to tne Irish press “ the 
session opens very favorably for the 
Cumann Na n-Gaedheal and its sup- 
porters.” It is felt that the difficulties 
and delays which have arisen in connection with the Shan- 
non electrification scheme can not long be kept out of the 
Parliamentary discussion, though the Ministry seems dis- 
posed to avoid the debate. In one of the early sessions, 
Mr. Johnson, leader of the Labor Party, moved a resolu- 
tion binding the Dail to demand that before proceeding 
further with the Shannon scheme, all necessary steps be 
taken to insure that the rate of wages paid to workmen 
should be sufficient for their support and that of their 
families. In the debate that followed the real issue was 
overlooked and the motion was defeated by a vote of 
39 to 18, 


Dail Begins 
Sessions 


Italy.—The Italian Parliament was opened in the midst 
of great enthusiasm at the first appearance of Mussolini 
after the recent plot against his life. The Premier looked 
upon the Washington debt agreement 
as one of the great achievements of his 
Government, and accepted the proposal 
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voluntary contributions of one dollar each. At the same 
time, it was announced that the Italian Government had 
negotiated a loan through J. P. Morgan & Co. of $100,- 
000,000. It had been expected that the so-called “ Aven- 
tine opposition ” would be present at the meetings of Par- 
liament, but this expectation was not fulfilled. New bills 
of a sweeping nature were introduced in the Chamber of 
Deputies by which the prevailing movement against Parlia- 
mentary government is still more accentuated. The power 
of the King is increased, and by that very fact the power 
of the Premier and his ministers. The same bill, as re- 
ported by the Associated Press, contains sweeping penal- 
ties for offenders against the dignity and authority of the 
Italian Government. Mussolini described this further step 
in the evolution of Italy’s new experiment as “the juri- 
dical expression of the precise will of the Fascist revo- 
lution.” 


Jugoslavia.—Parliament has reassembled at Belgrade, 
the Radicals and the followers of the Croat demagogue 
Raditch now appearing as a united Government Bloc. 
Although little weight is given to the 
exuberant bahble of the Croat leader, 
there is reason to fear that this ex- 
Catholic may prejudice the negotiations for a Concordat. 
His unaltered hostility to the Church, and his endeavors to 
procure some Government post for his friend, the ex- 
priest Kezman, summoned from America, bode various 
dangers to the Catholic cause. Some crumbs of comfort 
may be found in a recent speech by a foremost Serbian 
Radical, Alexis Juyovitch, that neither Orthodox nor 
Catholic clergy could be dispensed with as certain politi- 
cians foolishly proposed. “ Who will marry, baptise, or 
bury us? We want our priests and we want our churches. 
Let nobody persuade you that you can do without them.” 
Meantime Raditch has lately taken to praying ostenta- 
tiously in Orthodox churches. Raditch’s ambition to 
enter the Cabinet as Vice-President, secondary only to 
the veteran statesman Premier Pashitch, has not been 
realized. He is at present without a parliamentary mati- 
date owing to his imprisonment earlier in the year for in- 
criminating Bolshevist connections. 


Opening of 
Parliament 


Latin-America.—The Osservatore Romano officially 
announced on November 14, that Monsignor Enrico 
Gasparri, at present Apostolic Nuncio to Brazil, will be 

among the four prelates to be elevated 

Brazil to the Cardinalate, at the forthcoming 
Secret and Public Consistories to be 

held on December 4 and 17. Monsignor Gasparri is the 
nephew of His Eminence Cardinal Pietro Gasparri the 
Secretary of State and is in his fifty-fourth year. Ten 
years ago he was appointed Apostolic Nuncio to Colombia 
and in 1920 he was transferred to Rio de Janeiro as 
Nuncio to Brazil. According to Senhor Sylvio de Brito 
of the staff of O Jornal there are nineteen dailies, both 
morning and evening papers, of political, financial or com- 
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mercial nature published in Rio de Janeiro, all of which 
enjoy a considerable circulation. The same authority 
observes the fact that, nothwithstanding that the country’s 
frontiers border on every South American republic, with 
the exception of Peru and Ecuador, Brazil has no interna- 
tional difficulties to settle. On the contrary, since the 
recent solution of a boundary question with Colombia 
Brazil is making every effort to maintain the present 
cordial relations existing between it and its neighbors. 

Senhor Domicio Da Gama, formerly Brazilian Am- 
bassador to the United States from 1911 to 1918, died 
on November 9 at Rio de Janerio. In 1918 he assumed 
the portfolio of Minister of Foreign Affairs before he 
served at the Court of St. James until 1924. The 
city of Porto Alegre is seeking a loan of 1,000,000 pounds 
sterling or its equivalent in dollars for municipal improve- 
ments. There was a 50,000 contos fire in Bahia on 
November 6. An important meeting of iron producers 
was recently held for the purpose of considering means 
for promoting interest in that industry in the State of 
Minas Geraes. 

In order to increase the influence of its leaders and 
spread the growing spirit of unity among its people Mex- 
ico needs a free press, which the laws of the country 
prohibit. A Catholic press is practically 
an impossibility, so explicit are the 
statutes against it. In spite of this, 
preparations are under way for a Catholic daily paper, 
with a circulation of 30,000 copies, which it is hoped will 
soon appear. The courage of the leaders, facing legalized 
opposition and confiscation, may be imagined. There 
are approximately 180,000 Christians in the State of 
Tabasco but, due to the machinations of an anti-Catholic 
government, these people are almost totally deprived of 
the ministrations of religion. The historic 300 year old 
Cathedral of San Juan Bautista on the site where Cortez 
first set foot on Mexican soil, has been closed as have 
other churches and chapels in Tabasco. The Bishop has 
been driven from his see. Celebration of Mass is pro- 
hibited and priests are not allowed to administer the 
Sacraments or officiate at weddings publicly. There is 
not a single Catholic school remaining in the entire diocese. 
——A National Catechistic Congress will be held in 
Mexico City from December 8 to 12, for the purpose of 
organizing the advance guard of Mexican Catholic youth. 
The Archbishop, Most Rev. José Mora y del Rio calls 
upon all Catholic groups and organizations to attend. His 
program is, in part, as follows: “ Methods similar to those 
adopted by the Cardinals and Archbishops in France will 
be carried on by means of Pastoral Letters, tracts and 
lectures; petitions will be addressed to the Chamber of 
Deputies and all possible efforts will be made to convince 
the executive, federal and local authorities of the justice 
of a constitutional and legislative reform.”———The week 
of November 8 proved one of the best financial and indus- 
trial ones in Mexico’s internal history. The fact that the 
British El Aguila Petroleum Company seems about to 
settle the labor troubles which have hindered its operations 
for a long time despite the vehement demonstration 
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of November 22, following the company’s attitude after 
an employes’ strike at Minatitlan, encourages the hop: 
that an increase in the oil business may be expected. The 
situation is due, to a certain extent, to the return of Am- 
bassador Sheffield and the apparently successful talks he 
has had with President Calles and Foreign Minister Saenz. 

The optimism which prevailed in foreign banking and 
commercial circles since it became known that Calles in- 
tended te withdraw the new law adversely affecting the 
property rights of foreigners, was dispelled on November 
11, when the President sent a revised plan to the Chamber 
dealing with the subject. The new project aims at all 
foreign holdings lying within the affected zones, which are 
100 kilometers from the frontiers or fifty ktlometers from 
the sea. These holdings must be disposed of by their 
foreign owners within ten years after the law is approved. 

It is reported that a new Mexican daily, El Pueblo, 
for El Paso and Juarez will soon make its appearance with 
a circulation of 5,000 copies. 

A second ecclesiastical Year Book of the Catholic 
Church in Central America recently published in Salvador 
gives us some interesting statistics. The five Central 
American republics, Guatemala, Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica are divided into seventeen dioceses 
with a total population of 5,340,488 souls the great ma- 
jority of whom are Catholics judging from Guatemala 
where, in a population of 2,194,382 inhabitants 2,119,165 
are Catholics. The total number of clergy in Central 
America is only 462, thus giving an average of one priest 
to every 11,559 people. In Guatemala the percentage is 
even lower, with one priest to 28,000 souls. In comparing 
the Catholic population of Guatemala with that of three 
neighboring countries who have fewer Catholics, it will 
be seen that the larger population have fewer priests: 
seventy-eight to 2,119,165. 


Guatemala 





P. F. Quinlan will be remembered as a keen 
and temperate critic of some of the conclusions 
reached by Father Heithaus in his series dn Cath- 


olics at non-Catholic Universities. Next week 
Mr. Quinlan will present a rejoinder to two re- 
cent answers to his last article. 

Frederick A. Fullhardt, a New York lawyer, 
some months ago started out to explore a por- 
tion of the Protestant mind. His findings will be 
set forth in “ Ctowded Churches and Empty 
Pews.” 

One of the Editors of America, on a trip to 
New England, happened upon a novel celebra- 
tion, “‘ Fathers’ Day,” at Holy Cross College. He 
has written it up for the next issue. 

“Who Pays the Gas Bill?” is a discussion of 
some factors in rate-making, by Martin S. Ka- 
veny, a New York City law officer. 
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The Methodist Church Forbids! 

N President Grant’s time, it is said, there were three 

political parties, the Republican, the Democratic, 
and the Methodist Church. History is repeating it- 
self. A statement issued by “ The Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church” warns the Democratic party 
that it must not nominate Governor Smith for the 
presidency, and for this prohibition two reasons are 
alleged. The first is that Mayor-elect Walker of 
New York, is connected “with the odorous prize- 
fighting game.” This, of course, is not true. The 
other reason is that Tammany defies Prohibition. This 
Review has no brief either for Mr. Walker or for 
Tammany, but in the interests of accuracy it may be 
noted that this second reason is also wholly uncon- 
nected with the truth. 

What is true, as the New York Times and other 
papers easily discovered, is, simply, this: the Meth- 
odists have served notice that neither Governor Smith 
nor any other American citizen who is a Catholic 
shall ever be President of the United States. The 
Constitution forbids the imposition of a religious test, 
but the Methodists—so far as the “temperance ” 
Board can speak for them—demand it. 

It is sickening to contemplate this exhibition of 
cant and hypocrisy. If this is the spirit that is grow- 
ing in the United States, will the ideals of our Amer- 
ican forefathers be aught but a memory ten years 
hence? The reaction to this despicable bigotry was 
immediate and unpleasant. In a speech in New York, 
former Ambassador Gerard said that in his judgment 
the only way of suppressing it was to elect a Catholic 
President. The editor of that representative journal, 
the Springfield Republican wrote that the election of a 
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Catholic President would be “ one of the most whole- 
some things that could happen in the United States,” 
and warned his readers that the constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom in religious worship could never 
be vindicated unless “all the Protestant sects” di- 
vested themselves of that narrow bigoted hatred of 
their fellow-Catholics, as incompatible with the spirit 
of the Constitution as it is destructive of the peace 
and harmony of any community in which it is found. 

With all sincerity AMERICA regrets that it has be- 
come necessary to say these things. Surely other 
methods of vindicating the constitutional guarantees 
can be found, besides that of electing a Catholic as 
President, not because he is better fitted for that 
high office than others, but simply because it has 
become imperative to administer a rebuke to Meth- 
odist intolerance. As no man should be debarred from 
the Presidency by reason of his religious creed, so 
under the Constitution, no citizen should be nominated 
for office because of his creed or lack of it. That is 
the American principle which Catholics welcome and 
defend, but which the Methodist Board of “ Temper- 
ance” is straining every energy to destroy. 


Human Rights and Property Rights 
STATEMENT issued last week by the Massa- 
chusetts textile manufacturers constitutes an 

illuminating commentary on modern industrial condi- 
tions, since it shows the low value at which human 
rights are held by certain groups of American capital- 
ists. 

For more than a century Massachusetts has been 
a leader in the textile industry, which now represents 
a capital of about $500,000,000 and gives employment 
to more than 125,000 workers. Until well into the 
last century, the hours of labor were long, working 
conditions were frequently most unsanitary, and the 
recompense was small. In 1919, after a long cam- 
paign, the General Court of Massachusetts forbade 
the employment of women in the mills at night, and 
made the forty-eight-hour week obligatory. 

The New England manufacturers who control about 
51 per cent of all the mills in the country, against 41 
per cent controlled in the South, are now seeking to 
repeal the law of 1919, or to amend it so as to legalize 
the employment of workers, even women, for a fifty- 
four hour week. They claim that unless this permis- 
sion is granted, they cannot.long stand up against the 
competition of the South. Mr. Ward Thoron, repre- 
senting the owners, states that while it is more 
expensive to operate a mill in Massachusetts than in 
any other community, the law of 1919 adds restric- 
tions which are gradually closing the mills in New 
England. It imposes a week of forty-eight hours, 
thus forcing Massachusetts to compete with States 
which permit from fifty-four to sixty hours, and with 
Alabama which imposes no limit whatever. 

In an interview published in the New York Times, 
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after asserting that the industry can exist in New 
England only if it can approximate the operating 
conditions of its competitors, Mr. Thoron concludes 
with the significant words, “ Time and economic com- 
petition for labor may eventually raise the competing 
wage-cost [in the South] but pending this, our own 
can be lowered only in two ways: by getting more work 
for the existing wage, or by giving less wages for the 
present weekly work.” 

It would be difficult to find a more pointed applica- 
tion to a concrete case of the inhuman doctrines that 
the labor of a human being is not the means by which 
he is to obtain a living in keeping with his dignity 
as a man, but a mere commodity, like coal and iron 
and machines, to be bought in the lowest market. 
It is not to be supposed that Mr. Thoron recognizes 
the inhumanity of his statement ; he is speaking simply 
as a modern efficiency engineer, solving the one prob- 
lem of labor-costs. He would consider himself dis- 
loyal to his employers should he fail to recommend 
the purchase of machinery at the lowest rate, and he 
brackets men and machinery in the same economic 
category. If a machine does not turn out a profitable 
amount of finished material, it must be scrapped, and 
if a week of forty-eight hours does not secure a suit- 
able return to the investor, stretch it to fifty-four or 
even to sixty, but keep wages at the original level. 
This is the philosophy condemned in the scathing 
words of Leo XIII as shameful and inhuman. “ It is 
shameful and inhuman,” he writes, “to treat men 
like chattels to make money by, or to look on them 
merely as so much muscle or physical power.” 

Statements based on what is evidently Mr. Thoron’s 
philosophy make us despair of ever finding and en- 
forcing a Christian platform of labor. For 12 time, 
after the World War, labor conditions seemed to im- 
prove, and the improvement was not so much marked 
by higher wages, as by a better understanding of the 
truth that to treat the worker as a human being is 
a duty imposed by strict justice. When will our 
capitalists show some fear of the curse on all who 
“exercise pressure on the indigent and the destitute 
for the sake of gain?” “The workingman,” writes 
Leo XIII, “has property and belongings in respect 
to which he should be defended: and foremost, his 
soul and his mind.” 

No man may with impunity outrage that human dignity 
which God Himself treats with reverence . . . nay more: 
no man has in this respect power over himself. To consent 
to any treatment which is calculated to defeat the end and 
purpose of his being is beyond his right; he cannot give up 
his soul to servitude . . . (“On the Condition of the Work- 
ing Classes”) 

Hence the worker may not agree to labor under 
conditions which prevent him from taking the rest 
necessary to his body and the spiritual reflection 
needed for his soul. A fortiori, what the worker is 
forbidden to grant voluntarily cannot be exacted from 
him on plea of economic necessity or by law. 
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The difference between the Catholic and the capital- 
istic doctrine is plain. If the mills do not return a 
profit on a fifty-four hour week, maintains the capital- 
ist, stretch the week to sixty hours or more. If 
you cannot make a profit without sacrificing the rights 
of the worker, answers the Catholic, close your mills. 
Massachusetts today does not need mills so¢much 
as she needs mill-owners who understand that human 
rights are far more sacred than property rights. 


Bad Public Policy 

HE secretary of the Mutual Welfare League at tne 

Auburn State Prison is arranging a series of the- 
atrical performances at that institution for the second 
week in December. Following the usual custom he pro- 
poses to print a programme containing a number of adver- 
tisements; the profits to be used “to purchase athletic 
gear and Christmas packages for the 1,300 inmates.” 

The secretary is probably a philanthropic person with 
whose benevolent impulses it is difficult to quarrel. But 
it is permissible to question his good judgment. As long 
as crime flaunts itself in this coutnry, because criminals 
know either that juries will refuse to convict or that 
easy parole boards will immediately come to their aid, 
it is bad public policy to provide our penitentiaries with 
playhouses and athletic gear. Some months ago, two Chi- 
cago policemen were shot down in the performance of 
their duty by two gunmen each of whom had a jail- 
record, and last week a .weak-minded Chicago jury sen- 
tenced these murderers to fourteen years in the peniten- 
tiary. During the trial, their attorney distributed among 
the court attendants responsible for the custody of the 
prisoners cards which could be exchanged at his office 
for a quart of whiskey. When the attorney for the prose- 
cution asked that the attorney be held in contempt of 
court, the court took the matter under advisement, and 
there it rests after four weeks, the court evidently deem- 
ing itself too mean to be insulted. But is it possible to 
believe that these criminals, convicted as they are, will 
serve fourteen years? Will they serve fourteen months? 
There is nothing in recent court history to justify us in 
believing that they will. 

As Chief Justice Taft has written, the administration 
of the criminal law in this country is disgraceful, and 
prison administration will become equally disgraceful, 
if we listen to philanthropists whose emotions have been 
developed at the expense of their intellects. Judge Mc- 
Intyre of New York is right when he says that the only 
way to treat the modern criminal is to “ treat him rough ”. 
He is coddled by courts and juries and parole boards: but 
if he is so fearfully wicked that even these agencies must 
send him to jail, let him be treated as a man to be pun- 
ished, not to be entertained at the expense of law-abiding 
citizens who look in vain to the State for that protection 
which is their due. There are too many men and women 
in the United States today who make a business of crime. 
They must be taught by swift and sure punishment that 
crime is unprofitable. 
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Federal School Control 
ONGRESSMEN new and old are ‘beginning to 
think of another winter at Washington. Much work 

lies ahead of them ; may they have the vision to see and the 
courage to finish it! 

Among the first bills to be introduced will be a new 
version of the old Smith-Towner bill to establish a Fed- 
eral Department of Education. How long consideration 
of this bill may be compelled to wait upon the late Presi- 
dent Harding’s plans for reorganization of the existing 
Departments, cannot be foretold. The committee ap- 
pointed to lay out plans made its report last year, but thus 
far no action has been taken by Congress. As this re- 
organization scheme makes no provision for a separate 
Department of Education, it may be supposed that the 
promoters of the new Smith-Towner bill will use every 
means in their power to amend or suppress it. 

It is important to realize that the new bill is nothing 
but the first step back to the crude unblushing Federal 
control of the local schools provided by the bill of Octo- 
ber, 1918. Once the Department is established, perse- 
verance and ingenuity will find ways and means of in- 
creasing the Department’s powers and its alloted appro- 
priation. This done, it will be only a question of time 
when the dangerous “ fifty-fifty” plan is introduced. 
There is no reason to suppose that the advocates of the 
new bill have changed their opinions since 1918. If Fed- 
eral aid and control were necessary in 1918, the necessity 
exists today. If Federal aid and control were right in 
1918, they are equally proper today. The supporters of 
the new bill have not abandoned their original plans, but 
are merely biding their time. Realizing that they cannot 
have the whole loaf at this time, they are willing to take 
half and wait their chance to seize the rest. 

The reassurances issued by the National Education 
Association and other bodies that the new bill does not 
infringe upon local school rights should suffice to put 
us on our guard. When a curious-looking person enters 
your house to inform you that he does not intend to in- 
fringe upon your right to live in it, you call the police. 
When the original advocates of the old Smith-Towner 
plan to destroy local educational autonomy tell you that 
their new plan safeguards the rights of the several States, 
we ought to follow the same procedure. “ No measure,” 
they protest, “could more sacredly safeguard the right 
of the States to control education in the States.” But 
if the field of education is wholly within the sphere re- 
served to the States, answers Dr. Judson, president-emer- 
itus of the University of Chicago, “ why should Congress 
meddle with it at all?” Congress has work enough in 
fulfilling the duties imposed upon it by the Constitution 
without meddling in matters which do not concern it. 

But the philosophy which animates the meddlers has 
not ceased to function. It is not a well thought-out phil- 
osophy, nor a unified one. It is compounded of many in- 
gredients from manifold sources. But the mixture is a 
dangerous one, and will surely prove indigestible when 
taken along with good old-fashioned Americanism, Our 
chefs at Washington may well look into the pot before 
it begins to boil. 
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Mr. Buckner’s Predicament 
LTHOUGH properly chastised by Mr. Wayne 
Wheeler, the Hon. Emory Buckner refuses to ad- 
mit guilt. Mr. Buckner is the Federal attorney for the 
Southern District of New York. Mr. Wheeler hardly 
needs an introduction. Technically, he is general counsel 
for the Anti-Saloon League. In practice, he appears to 
be counsel, welcome or unwelcome, to the Government 
at Washington, and to the district attorneys throughout 
the country. 

After months of vigorous fighting, Mr. Buckner’s con- 
clusions as to what can and what cannot be done to en- 
force the Volstead act are clear-cut and definite. No one 
can accuse Mr. Buckner of not trying to do his duty well 
and completely. Compared with him Chaucer’s busy man 
of law was an eocene fossil. Yet New York has not be- 
come notably dry, and this fact suggested to him that it 
would be better to neglect the small retailers of illicit 
liquors to strike at the wealthy bootleggers who supply 
them. 

This solution of 4 very serious difficulty seems reason- 
able enough, but it did not please Mr. Wheeler. In fact, 
it made him so angry that he immediately repaired with 
his complaints to the President. For once, at least, Mr. 
Wheeler has something of a case, for no official has the 
right to announce that he will prosecute some law-violators 
and let the rest go. Such power to exempt from prosecu- 
tion is tantamount to license. On the other hand, what 
is Mr. Buckner to do? He finds, as other prosecutors 
have found, that if he were to prosecute every petty of- 
fender against the Volstead act, more important work in 
his office would necessarily be neglected while the Fed- 
eral courts would become even more clogged with police- 
court cases than they are at present. 

In the fact that most offenses against the Volstead act 
are reaily police-court cases is found the source of a 
most serious difficulty. The Federal Government was 
not designed to prosecute offenses of this kind, and lacks 
the machinery to do so effectively. To the layman it 
would appear that Mr. Buckner is making the best of a 
bad job. From the practical point of view, it is better 
to strike at the origin of an evil than to try to suppress 
its symptoms. But under the present regime, any symp- 
tom is likewise an evil. What is Mr. Buckner to do? 
And who will soothe the troubled spirit of Mr. Wheeler 
when Mr. Buckner actually refuses to conduct his office 
on lines laid down by the Anti-Saloon League? As the 
New York World remarks, it is ‘regrettable that so earnest 
an Official is forced to choose between common sense and 
the Constitution, but that is Mr. Buckner’s peculiar pre- 
dicament. 

One of the most interesting by-products, indeed, of the 
skirmish between Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Buckner, has been 
the reaction to it on the part of public opinion, if the 
press can be said to reflect that opinion. Even the friends 
of the Volstead law are beginning to realize that there 
exists something like an attempt on the part of a group 
of clergymen and others to dictate to the Administration, 
something that looks more and more like union of Church 
and State. 
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Old Letters from the Wilderness 


Francis X. Tavsor, S.J. 


inveterate letter writer. Though his knees were his 

table and the flickering light of a smoking wood fire 
was his lamp and gunpowder mixed with water was his 
ink, his readers were the most cultured dandies of Europe 
and the fastidious ladies of the most royal court of all 
times. Through the greater part of 150 years, the French 
Jesuits who came to convert the Indians of New France 
kept sending annual batches of letters and journals and 
reports to their friends and superiors in the old country. 
Many of these documents were confidential and official, a 
great number were friendly notes, but a goodly portion 
of them were public broadsides intended for wide circula- 
During the first half of their early era of the 


[inet ubiquitous fellow, the Blackrobe, was an 


tion. 


occupation of northern America, the Jesuit missioners 
carried on a propaganda that has seldom been equalled in 
intensity. They wanted money for chapels in the wilder- 
ness and for supplies for themselves and the Indians, they 
had to offset the plots and machinations of their enemies 
near the throne, they needed men of calibre and of zeal 
to carry on their apostolate. Thus they kept the romance 


and the tragedy, the needs and the aspirations of New 
France vividly before the eyes of the whole of Old France. 
When they have all been assembled, these documents, 
presenting an intimate and complete account of the Jesuit 
activities in New France from 1611 to 1789, form an 
impressive total. Every scrap of them that was extart 
was gathered together by Reuben Gold Thwaites. He had 
accurate translations of them made into English, edited 
them in a profoundly scholarly way and annotated them 
by illuminating explanations. His complete work, “ The 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents ” comprises seven- 
ty-three sizable volumes. Unfortunately, only 750 copies 
of this monumental achievement were printed. 
Professor Thwaites gave the “ Jesuit Relations” to 
the scholar. There was opportunity for someone to open 
the “Relations” to the world at large. And so, some two 
years ago, Edna Kenton persuaded her publishers to 
allow her to arrange a one-volume abridgement of 
Thwaites’ seventy-three volumes. In this, Miss Kenton 
showed some of the vision and much of the reckless dar- 
ing of the men whose story she essayed to narrate. When 
I was first consulted about this project, I felt that it could 
not be done, mechanically, sympathetically or in a way 
to please Catholics, at least by Miss Kenton. But now 
that I have read every word of “The Jesuit Relations” 
(A. and C, Boni), selected and edited by Edna Kenton, 
I reverse my pessimistic judgment and conifess that Miss 
Kenton has performed her difficult task brilliantly and 
satisfactorily, even to the successors of the Blackrobe in 
America. With such an abundance of romantic material 


” 


to choose from, Miss Kenton could scarcely have avoided 
making an interesting book. She could have easily failed, 
but she has in no wise failed, in making a book that was 
complete in its narrative, that was sympathetic to the 
religious ideals of its characters, that was illustrative of 
their amazing versatility in research, that would show 
these Jesuit pioneers as they were: explorers, scientists, 
linguists, ethnologists, economists, litterateurs, humorists, 
daredevils, apostles, martyrs and saints. 

It is difficult to discuss with equanimity such a narra- 
tive as this presented in an abridgement of the “ Rela- 
tions.” There are in it passages of fine humor and quaint 
whimsicality, such as that of the sermon abruptly finished 
by the cry of “codfish,”.or of Marquette’s amazement 
when he first glimpsed a Mississippi catfish, “a monster 
with the head of:a tiger, a sharp nose Like That of a wild- 
eat, with whiskers and straight Erect ears; ” or of the first 
extant description, written by Le Jeune, of that strictly 
native animal, “a symbol of,sin,” “that ought to be 
called Jupiter’s little dog. But it is so stinking and casts 
so foul an odor, that it is unworthy of being called the 
dog of Pluto. No sewer-ever smelled so bad,” and that 
in a burst of nausea concludes, “I believe the sin smelled 
by sainte Catherine de Sienne must have had the same 
vile odor.” 

In striking contrast to such passages are others that 
describe events in which there is bloody tragedy and 
supernatural heroism. The introductory document, writ- 
ten “ By father Francois De crepieul, Jesuit, and an un- 
profitable servant of the Missions of Canada from 1671 
to 1697,—which completes the 26th wintering in The 
Service of the Tadoussak Mission and the 4th at The 
Mission of st. Xavier,” strikes a poignant note even in 
its first sentence: “ The Life of a Montagnaix Mission- 
ary is a Long and slow Martyrdom: Is an almost continual 
practice of patience and Mortification: Is a truly peniten- 
tial and Humiliating life, especially in the cabins, and 
on journeys with the Savages.” (No finer panegyric was 
ever penned than that of Blessed Isaac Jogues in his 
“Account of René Goupil”, the first of the eight North 
American Martyrs. Jérome Lalemant’s “ How Father 
Jogues Was Taken by the Iroquois, and What He Su(- 
fered ”, is easily the best as it is the first narrative of the 
second North American martyr. The letters detailing 
the heroic deaths of the other martyrs, of de Brébeuf, 
of Garnier, of Chabanel, are masterful in their artistry 
and unctuous in their spirituality. And one may search 
far for a better description of.the death of a saintly man 
of God than that given by Claude Dablon of the last 
hours of Marquette, “ Stretched on the ground in much 
the same way as was st. francis xavier, as he had alway; 
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so passionately desired, and finding himself alone in the 
midst of These forests.” 

American historians, no matter what their religious bias 
may have been, are uniformly enthusiastic concerning the 
value of the “ Jesuit Relations” as the most important 
contemporary documents of colonial America. The Eng- 
lish, Dutch and French colonists were so preoccupied with 


. the task of digging in and fighting, that they could spare 


not a thought for scholarly investigations. The early 
Indians were a nomad race that left no monuments, no 
books, and few traces of any sort. But the Jesuit mission- 
ers were formed scholars and insatiably curious. They 
were intrigued by the Indians whom they came to convert 
and by the virgin world into which they were penetrating. 
Accordingly, they are the first and the most accurate 
witnesses to every phase of the American scene in the 
seventeenth century. They “ put on” the Indian, for they 
were Catholic missioners. With the savage they foraged 
for food and starved, they slept in his cabin and orated 
at his councils, they contracted his diseases and nursed 
him and themselves to health. Meanwhile they were 
studying him in his native haunts before he was made 
captive and demoralized by the whites. They spelled his 
words and put them into grammars and dictionaries, they 
studied his diseases and wrote medical treatises on the 
sickness and its remedy, they tested his physical and his 
intellectual qualities, they collected his traditions and folk- 
lore, they analyzed his music and his dance and his flam- 
ing oratory, they composed treatises on his moral code 
and his immoral practice, on his worship and his primitive 
religion. In a word, the Jesuit missioner is the originat 
historian of the Indian of North America, and the pre- 
server Of a primitive civilization that would, in great 
part, otherwise have been lost. 

In following the roying savage, the missioners became 
acquainted with the unexplored wilderness and were the 
first to publish exact information as to the extent and the 
geography of what is now Canada and the United States. 
The first of them came to Maine and Acadia in 1611. 
By the time the Puritans had dared to venture from 
Boston to Connecticut, the missioners had penetrated to 
Labrador and the Hudson Bay region. While the Dutch 
were still exploring 140 iniles of the Hudson River, the 
missioners had opened up 2009 miles of the St. Lawrence 
and had come down through Lake Champlain and Lake 
George to the outpost at the present Albany. Twenty 
years before the Carolinas had been formed on the coast, 
the Jesuit explorers had traveled all of the five Great 
Lakes, had built their chapels on the far shore of Lake 
Superior, and had wandered through Wisconsin and the 
neighboring States. By 1660, they were making cruci- 
fixes ‘from Lake Superior copper and trading the lead that 
they had picked up in the vicinity of Dubuque, Iowa. 
Allouez, in a two-year jaunt, 1666-67, tramped, and 
paddled through 6000 miles of the great Northwest. Fif- 
teen years before the first inter-colonial war began on the 
Shores of the Atlantic, Marquette, that unbelievable tour- 
ist, had skirted the eastern half of the northern United 
States boundary and had discovered the full length of the 
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Mississippi to within a few miles of its mouth. In 
1659, Lalemont reasons that there is an ocean to the 
West; he suggests an attempt to reach Japan that way. It 
is no exaggeration to claim that the authors of the “ Jesuit 
Relations” were the most brilliant group of explorers 
that this nation has had. They were, besides, the most in- 
defatigable recorders of all they saw in America during 
its “ forest primeval” period, when the red man roamed 
free, before the pale-face scarred it by his villages and 
leveled it by his roads. ' 

Throughout these arduous travels, the missioners kept 
their eyes alert for the phenomena of nature. They were 
botanists and zoologists, astronomers and metallurgists ; 
they observed the dertility of the soil and climatic condi- 
tions, they were economists and sociologists. The docu- 
ments that they kept sending to their friends in Europe, 
nearly three centuries ago, are even now judged authori- 
tative treatises on the insects, the animals, the plants, the 
minerals of the United States. They are, in addition, 
vivid pictures of the social, economic and military life that 
the early settlers in the States practiced. The bewigged 
and powdered nobleman near the throne of Louis XIV 
must have often exclaimed, after he had read these letters 
from the wild West, “ What colossal liars thee priests 
be!” In our day, rereading these same documents, we can 
exclaim “ What profound scientists and exact observers 
these heroes were!” 

Such ‘is part of the colorful, picturesque panorama that 
Miss Kenton spreads out in her one-volume “ Jesuit 
Relations.” She has chosen some thirty-eight documents 
from the seventy-three volumes of Thwaites and with 
them she has arranged a continuous narrative that covers 
a period of 175 years. She has shown a scholarly regard 
of the historical importance of her documents and of their 
varied appeal. Best of all, she has allowed the writers of 
the “ Relations” to tell their own story in their own 
words, with their own punctuation and their own weird 
system of capitalization. Her choice of documents is illus- 
trative of the kaleidoscopic contributions made by the 
Jesuit pioneers to American science and literature, as well 
as of the high idealism, the apostolic zeal and the noble 
desire for martyrdom of these same front-line soldiers 
of Christ. 

It is true, as charged, that Miss Kenton does not pub- 
lish the documents in their entirety. But if she had 
attempted to do any such thing, she would have failed to 
tell her complete story in one volume and she would have 
caused interest to flag by useless repetitions of the same 
event. In her omissions from the documents, she does 
not suppress the really important details contained in 
them. It would have been well had Miss Kenton indicated 
all her omissions from the original text. In failing to do 
so, she committed a blunder in scholarship. But it is un- 
fair to assert that through such a blunder she has garbled 
the Thwaites version. On the contrary, she has as ad- 
mirably preserved the Thwaites spirit, shown in the In- 
troduction which she reprints, as Thwaites himself has 
preserved the spirit of the letters and journals written by 
the Jesuit missioners and martyrs. 
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Galway and the Opera 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


those who have the economic welfare of Ireland at 

heart to make Galway a port of call for ships from the 
United States as it is the nearest and safest harbor on the 
Atlantic coast. Galway has long been the home of hardy, 
daring sailormen. Its exports, small in volume and variety, 
have gone in a constant stream to many distant lands. 
Strange to say, one of these argosies might, without much 
exaggeration, be said to have brought Italian opera to 
these United States. 

The centenary of the rendition of the first Italian opera 
here, Rossini’s “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” at the Park 
Theater, New York, on November 29, 1825, is about to be 
properly commemorated in the musical world. As has been 
stated in AMERICA, the company that sang this opera were 
brought to New York in one of his own ships by the Cath- 
olic merchant Dominick Lynch, Jr., who, speaking musi- 
cally, might be styled, the Otto Kahn of his day. Galway 
and the Lynchs are practically synonymous. 

Galway is called the “ Citie of the Tribes ” because it 
was founded in 1162 by thirteen Norman families, one 
of a solder named De Lintz in the army of William 
the Conqueror, which patronymic in time became Linche 
or Lynch. These Lynches ruled Galway for centuries 
as its mayors, wardens and sheriffs, among them a 
famous Spartan who hanged his own son for murder and 
thus became the reputed originator of “ Lynch Law.” 

In 1754 there was born in Galway a Dominick Lynch, 
who, after completing his education in Flanders settled 
as a merchant in Bruges. Here he made a considerable 
fortune in trade and met a Don Tomas Stoughton, who 
had Spanish and French connections and who persuaded 
Lynch to join him in a partnership for the fast growing 
new American trade. 

Lynch arrived in New York on June 20, 1785, with his 
wife, three children, and more cash money, it is said, than 
any individual had brought into the port before that date. 
He took up his residence at 36 Broadway, where he had 
as neighbors President George Washington and Don 
Diego Gardoqui, the Spanish Minister. The business of 
the firm of Lynch & Stoughton was carried on at 26 
Greenwich Street. The Lynchs lived in the social promi- 
nence their great wealth allowed. Mr. and Mrs. Dominick 
Lynch are among those noted on the official list of the 
select three hundred guests invited to the inauguration 
ball for President Washington, at the City Assembly 
Rooms, New York, on the evening of May 7, 1789. The 
business of the concern prospered and soon, next -to 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Dominick Lynch was the 
wealthiest Catholic in the United States. He and Stough- 
ton advanced the money to buy the property on which 
St. Peter’s, the first Catholic Church in New York was 


|: HAS been the dream for several generations of 


built. He subscribed generously to the foundation, and | 
on September 2, 1785, sent an appeal for its help to the 
Rev. Augustine Kirwin, the Warden, and others of his 
relatives and friends in Galway. 

In 1790, when the Catholics of the United States sent 
an address of congratulation to George Washington on his 
election to the Presidency, Dominick Lynch was one of the 
four laymen who signed it. He was one of Bishop 
Carroll’s aids, in 1787, for the “establishing of an 
Academy at George Town, Patowmack River, Maryland,” 
the present Georgetown University, and he enrolled his 
son Dominick, Jr., as one of the first students at the 
institution when it was opened in 1791. In 1786 he pur- 
chased an extensive tract of land in Central New York, 
part of the old Iroquois country, and including the historic 
Fort Stanwix, the turning point of the Revolution, the 
restoration of which as a State reservation is now being 
urged. Here he laid out a village, which he first called 
Lynchville, but subsequently the name was changed to 
Rome, of which city the present business section was once 
the property he mapped out for the original village. He 
leveled off the southeast corner of Fort Stanwix in the 
building of a residence, a.large, square wooden structure 
which he and his sons occupied from time to time until 
it was burned down in 1824. In 1797 he built a spacious 
stone residence which he called Woodlawn, on the West- 
chester shore of Long Island Sound, now Clason Point, 
where he died, on June 5, 1825. This house is now part 
of the Military Academy of the Christian Brothers at 
this location. He and his family are buried in their vault 
in old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Mott Street, New York. 

He had twelve children. The fourth and favorite of 
all Dominick, Jr., succeeded to his father’s business and 
lived at 1 Greenwich Street. As a social factor he became, 
in the language of the oft quoted historian of old New 
York, Dr. J. M. Francis: 


The acknowledged head of the fashionable and festive board, 
a gentleman of the ton and a melodist of great powers and ex- 
quisite taste . . . and he sought out while in Europe an Italian 
troupe which his persuasive tact . . . led to embark for our shores 
where they arrived in November, 1825. 

He was the boon companion of Philip Hone whose 
“ Diary ” says of Dominick Lynch, Jr.: 

No man has ever contributed so much to the refined enjoyment 
of the circle in which he moved. . . . We are indebted to him for 
the introduction of the Italian opera and the inimitable Signorina 
Garcia and her father and family came to New York under his 
auspices. He also was the master spirit who established and 
conducted musical soirées a few years since—the most refined 
entertainment we have ever had. 

Such was the man to whom New York, now the center 
of the musical world, is indebted for the introduction of 
Italian opera. By a strange coincidence Lorenzo Da Ponte, 
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the librettist of Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni ” and “ Figaro,” 
then lived in New York also and was present at the per- 
formances of the troupe Dominick Lynch had brought 
over to sing for them. The editor of the Catholic weekly 
of that era, the Truth Teller, said, after a night of “ Don 
Giovanni ”: 

What a singular circumstance that the author of this fine poem 
should reside among us! We have seen the venerable man listen- 
ing with breathless attention to those strains which are associated 
in his mind with the feelings of youth, the honors of genius and 
the friendship of the greatest composer that ever appeared in the 
world. 

Dominick Lynch, Jr., died in Paris, July 31, 1837. He 
had lost a considerable portion of his wealth before that 
date. Like his father, he had a number of children.. Most 
of them, as did his own sisters, made mixed marriages 
among the “ exclusive” social set and with the usual re- 
sult. These are Tillotsons, Shippens, Luqueers, Pringles, 
Lawrences, Leas, Nortons, Harveys, Canbys, Ridgways, 
Olins, Orrs, Wilkeses, Watsons and others who can claim 
a Lynch ancestry but they are not Catholics. 


Converts in Georgia 
RicHArD REID 


ISTINGUISHED citizens paused recently to honor 

a great American, Admiral William S. Benson. 
High tribute was paid him by the Chief Executive of the 
Nation; others in the seats of the mighty eulogized him 
in a manner that might be termed fulsome were they dis- 
cussing almost anyone but the commander during the war 
of the greatest fleet America ever sent to sea, the man who 
transported nearly \four million American soldiers across 
the Atlantic without the loss of a single life. 

The occasion of the national tribute was a great testi- 
monial dinner to Admiral Benson for which his fellow- 
Catholics were largely responsible. Admiral Benson is a 
Catholic, whose religion actuates his life, who is proud to 
confess his faith both privately and publicly, and does it 
without seeming to parade it. 

Admiral Benson was not always a Catholic. He was 
born in Georgia “of pious Methodist parents,” as he ex- 
pressed it himself. He differs from most Georgians in his 
conspicuous ability, just as he is distinguished in this re- 
spect from most of the human family. He differs from 
most Georgians in his religious affiliations. But, after all, 
Admiral Benson is a Georgian of Protestant stock; and 
there are thousands of Admiral Bensons today in Georgia, 
with his kindliness, his honesty, his sincerity of purpose, 
his other characteristics which have endeared him to the 
heart of the nation, thousands resembling him in every- 
thing except that they have not received the gift of faith. 

Admiral Benson’s submission to the Church must be a 
source of constant wonder to those whose ideas of Georgia 
and her people are based on what the daily press, which 
is often not trusted in other matters, has said about the 
State. Their only solution is that Admiral Benson musi 
be an exceptional Georgian, since the press -has given them 
the impression that the typical Georgian is a rip-roaring, 
Pope-baiting Ku Kluxer. 
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It may interest those entertaining this opinion to learn 
that last year the Diocese of Savannah, which is co-exten- 
sive with the State of Georgia, had more converts in pro- 
portion to its Catholic population than any Diocese east 
of the Mississippi, and more than any in the United States 
with one exception. This came about despite the fact that 
Georgia’s 20,000 Catholics are scattered over 60,000 square 
miles, and that no effort at convert-making on the part of 
the clergy is possible since they have their hands more 
than full in ministering to those already of the fold. 

According to the “ Catholic Directory ” for 1925, which 
records the number of converts from all but about a dozen 
American Archdioteses and Dioceses—Chicago, New York 
and St. Louis being among those not supplying statistics— 
the Diocese of Savannah, with 18,638 Catholics, reported 
229 converts, or 12.16 per thousand, a record exceeded 
only by the Diocese of Boise, with 273 converts, an in- 
crease of 14.36 per thousand on a population of 19,123. 
These of course are small dioceses, but the 229 converts of 
the Diocese of Savannah and its 18,638 Catholics out- 
number Marquette’s 194, with a Catholic population of 
83,729; Manchester’s 202, Catholic population 149,621; 
Helena’s 159, Catholic population, 63,596; Altoona’s 171, 
Catholic population, 149,866; Santa Fe’s 57, Catholic pop- 
ulation 158,853, to mention only a few. 

In the matter of the number of converts per priest, 
Georgia is also in the vanguard, averaging 4.01. In this 
only Tucson, with 7.72 and Grand Rapids, with 4.10 per 
priest, lead her. Some of the Dioceses and Archdioceses 
with the largest number of converts rank low in percentage 
of increase and in converts per priest. 

A peculiar feature of the growth in Catholic population 
through conversions is the fact that six of the ten Dioceses 
with the largest proportionate increases are in the South, if 


- Tucson be included; the first ten are, in the order named, 


Boise City, Savannah, Tucson, Richmond, Mobile, Nash- 
ville, Concordia, Baker City, Raleigh and Davenport. In 
the actual number of converts, Boston leads those report- 
ing with 900, followed by Brooklyn, with 891, Philadel- 
phia 734, Newark 634, Hartford 564, Cleveland 526, De- 
troit 524, Springfield 418, and New Orleans 326. Savan- 
nah, therefore, with less than 2 per cent of the population 
of the numerical leader, had more than 25 per cent as 
many converts. The eighty-fifth diocese in numerical 
strength, it is forty-eighth in actual number of converts. 
Figures do not lie, we are told, but sometimes un- 
warranted deductions are drawn from them. Too much 
importance should not be attached to the statistics quoted, 
of course. Perhaps it is not fair to rate the success of 
convert-making without taking into consideration the non- 
Catholic population of a Diocese as well as other circun’- 
stances. The record of the Diocese of Savannah neverthe- 
less should cause a revision of opinion about the attitude 
of Admiral Benson’s fellow-Georgians toward the Catholic 
Church, especially since the number of conversions have 
varied but little in this Diocese during the past several 
years. It also may indicate the boon that misunderstand- 
ing and prejudice at times prove in the way of prodding 
the laity into intelligent action. 
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Joy of Dying 


E_Lta M 


MERICA is reputed the land of golden opportunities 
A —the land where all may strive with hope of success. 
In no country is work taken more seriously nor is honest 
effort more liberally recompensed. 

Americans enjoy that rare talent of being able to get 
the most out of life. They are pictured as a happy pleas- 
ure-loving people. Some of our guests return home to 
speak or write of the cheerful, joyous, carefree spirit that 
seems to pervade all classes. Belloc, who should know us 
fairly well, called us “children.” He admired the frank- 
ness, the simplicity, the air of good fellowship everywhere. 
He commented on the absence of the memento mori ex- 
pression which seems to stress the note of tragedy in so 
many lives in other lands. He noted the prevalence of 
that sane philosophy of facing actual difficulties and of 
crossing dangerous bridges only when met. 

On the streets of European cities, when we pass, we are 
the most conspicuous of all the tourists. “ Happy Ameri- 
can” they say, “they are always laughing.” “Joie de 
vivre” says the Frenchman, who perhaps comes nearer 
to understanding the chattering, joking vacation-crowds 
than any other of our European relations. 

In strange contrast with this atmosphere of seeming 
joy comes the recent statement that we have proportionally 
a greater suicide toll than any other nation in the world. 
Every class is included in that long death column com- 
posed of those convicted of self-destruction. Usually it 
is a holocaust of youth. In many cases the message left 
behind merely states that life is not worthwhile. What 
is wrong with our joy? Are we so happy that we die 
of sheer joy of living? : 

Within the same day, within the same city, three young 
girls committed suicide. A little girl of nine turned on 
the gas and killed herself because she had no pretty clothes, 
no toys, no money. . . . A wealthy girl, still in her teens, 
beautiful, loved, carefree, locked her door and shot her- 
self, giving no reason whatever ‘for her act. “She had 
everything »she wanted ” wailed the heartbroken mother, 
“J never knew she was not happy.” . . . A young busi- 
ness woman, earning more than her father and brothers, 
prosperous, brilliant, talented, died from an overdose of 
poison. A note found at her club told the world she was 
‘tired of life.” 

Writing in the New York Evening World, Pierre Van 
Paassen after summing up the suicide statistics among 
the young, says: 

Subsequent investigations by the police and reporters often 
reveal the fact the same young people had reached the end of the 
road by becoming saturated with the world’s pleasures. They 
left the lights on all the time and so the battery was exhausted, 


so to speak, long before the time. The appetite for amusement, 
for violent pleasures became dulled when the peak was reached. 





. E. Frick 


In his editorial Pierre Van Paassen makes a plea for 
the simple pleasures; he analyzes for us real happiness, 
ending with the conclusion that “ joy of living is like the 
kingdom of heaven. It must be within you.” 

Apparently some cruel stepmother of life has been 
trying to rob joy of God, of innocence, of simplicity. In 
an article entitled “ Self-conscious America” in the Octo- 
ber number of the American Mercury, the popular novelist 
Sinclair Lewis names exaggeration in thought and conduct 
as the most characteristic of all American traits. “ There 
is nothing we do not overdo” says Lewis. . . . “Ex 
aggerative American youth, it feels itself persecuted if the 
family fail to have a radio, a closed car, and the movies 
four times a week.” Some there are who might accuse 
Sinclair Lewis of helping along this very failing he is so 
emphatic in decrying. Those of us who remember “ Main 
Street ” and “ Arrowsmith ” might take exception to many 
things. Nevertheless in naming exaggeration as the crux 
of many of our present day difficulties he is making a good 
point. 

Among these exaggerations the inordinate pursuit of 
joy has taken the ‘foremost place. We cannot live with- 
out it. The word pain is considered an unnecessary word 
today, to be used only by the ignorant or old-fashioned 
who cannot help themselves. “I will be happy” says 
youth, in face of all consequences. “I am happy ” he de- 
clares, defying defeat. Against him, however, stand the 


’ long appalling column of death by one’s own hand. It is 


a queer amazing joy that has so tragic an ending! | 

Catholic parents and teachers may well feel grateful for 
the safeguards their religion offers them. Catholic youth 
in its wild mad moods is never freed from the restraining 
influence of the Church. They have, besides the peace 
which is resultant of settled belief, the strength that comes 
through prayer and the Sacraments. However, like the 
rest of the present-day world, there is always the danger 
of setting up wrong standards as well as of being seduced 
by wrong pleasures and lead astray by false lights. 

The little nine-year old had at hand all the essentials for 
happiness befitting a child, had her small heart but under- 
stood them. At nine, as a general rule, one does not need 
the world to fill the cup of joy. Money and pleasure play 
only a minor part. Had she been a normal child her play- 
world would have been more real than any playground in 
the city. Were she young as her years, imagination could 
have builded her a palace of twigs.far more beautiful than 
one reared of the most costly building blocks money could 
buy. Perhaps she thought that her old rag doll should 
have its face hand painted. The sand pile in the back 
yard called for a pool of running water, with real fish and 
tiny boats. That means the little child ef nine had for- 
gotten how to play! = 
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The society girl had her joy tainted from babyhood. It 
was artificial, furnished in doses as required. If she had 
only learned to idle a rainy afternoon with a book, or en- 
joyed a walk along a country road with a friend! If she 
had only learned to gather flowers in Springtime or drag 
an old red sled up the hill side of a winter night! She 
was never asked perhaps to give up a Saturday afternoon 
to sit home and amuse little brother Tommy or to take 
little Sissy to the matinee. She was the fairy princess to 
whom all had to pay court. 

The talented clubwoman knew only one value—money. 
Every feeling, act, word was price-listed. If a kindly 
deed cost less than a cool hundred dollars it held small 
interest for her. The pretty hat must come from a well- 
known milliner with name attached. The attractive gown, 
no matter how artistic, failed to catch her fancy unless 
she heard its maker’s name. She catered to the wealthy 
who alone could pay her back according to her market 
value. Only millionaires could entertain her or take her 
about. Money or rather the lust of it, had cost her her 
family, her home, her friends, her life. Though she had 
reached the pinnacle of worldly success she was still rest- 
less and unsatisfied. 

Kathleen Norris in her new book “ Little Ships” 
stresses very emphatically the importance of the little 
joys. It is astory of family life. The characters that live 
and grow through its pages we have all known. Poverty 
as well as riches, tears as well as laughter, failure as well 
as success find their place there. Sin is punished, virtue 
rewarded. We see motherhood in all its most trying, dis- 
appointing saddening moments. We are shown how the 
world, sin, death are enemies that even mothers cannot 
keep at bay. We are made to feel that the struggle is 
always worth the price that is paid, and that the family 
of small children is the greatest happiness that ever comes 
into a woman’s life. The irksome trying everyday acts of 
service are made holy and beautiful. In the summing up 
we are forced to the conclusion that those same prosaic 
acts nobly done are sure to bring real joy into hearts and 
homes. 

Appealing to experience have we not ifelt that the mem- 
ory of the little joys is longest and fondest? Five pennies, 
a free afternoon and a bosom pal—how the memory 


‘lingers! That day perhaps goes a long way back. Since 


its dawning maybe we have lived in many cities in many 
lands. That day in Spring, however, we still remember. 
We see in our hand the large blue marble shooter we 
bought at the corner store costing us our entire fortune. 
We feel again the intoxicating joy of life. The sun that 
day was brighter than we ever since remember 1t. 
That little colored marble sparkled like cut diamonds. The 
love of that small freckled untidy friend, who joined in 
our expedition, still clutches and tears at our heart. 
Down the years hundreds of such days stand out and 
need no dating. That day we learned to make a whistle 
from a twig; that other day we tried to catch fish on the 
bent pin; or again that day when flushed with victory we 


Saw the kite we made ourselves rise on the wind and sa 1 
away 
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In this land of golden opportunities it may not be out 
of place to suggest for study the life of a modern young 
woman whose joy in dying but crowned her joy in living. 
In this day of artificiality and exaggeration we may study 
Teresa of the Child Jesus, commonly called the “ Little 
Flower.” Her life is the recital of little things. She is 
the saint of happy simplicity. Her canonization comes at 
a time when she is much needed to teach the world the 
lesson how to be truly happy. 

In the garret of her home at Lisieux are still to be 
found the cherished possessions of her girlhood,—a bird 
cage, an aquarium, and a box where she grew flowers on 
her window sill. In her cupboard are a game of drafts, 
a broken doll or two and a box of toys. She loved the 
little things that children ordinarily love and cherish. Re- 
cently named a saint, she has taken a magic hold upon the 
heart of youth. In her, sweet simplicity teaches the vanity 
of the many wishes whose fulfilment seems today so neces- 
sary lo happiness. 


Religious Education in Irish 
High Schools 


T. Corcoran, S.J. 


N THE domain of secondary education, the first quar- 

ter of the twentieth century has seen a great advance 
in the numbers and in the organization of schools both 
in America and in Western Europe. Despite the Law of 
Associations in France, the position of Catholic secondary 
schools is now much stronger and far more independent 
there than in 1901. The progress realized in Belgium 
and in Holland is even more striking. In England there 
has been a serious effort to develop much needed urban 
secondary education for Catholics; the advance made by 
the Catholics of Scotland, almost altogether Irish in origin, 
has surpassed all expectations during the past seven years. 
The years since the close of the European war have also 
been marked by progress, both in numbers of schools and 
of scholars, in all parts of Ireland, despite the troubled 
period from 1920 to 1923. The increase in the provision 
for the full secondary education of girls, especially in 
the smaller towns, has been very gratifying; large and 
flourishing secondary schools have been provided for girls, 
with a curriculum fully equal to that of the best boys’ 
schools, in many such centers, and this advance is still 
vigorous in the early Autumn of 1925. 

One aspect of this progress in higher school work may 
be described with some fruit to American readers, as it 
concerns a stabilizing of Catholic ideals which was 
long looked for by such experienced leaders in Cath- 
olic education as the late Bishop O’Dea of Galway. Though 
builders of schools in brick and stone, our chief pastors 
were always cautious in according unreserved approval 
of the State system of public examinations. Confined 
as these tests were to the formally secular subjects of 
the secondary curriculum, and conducted, as they had 
to be, with questions and exercises that were indifferent 
in their nature between Catholic and Protestant schools, 
they could at best afford but a neutral and rather negative 
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standard. Almost inevitably they tended to make such 
subjects as history and literature lack that definiteness of 
standards and aims which befits a fully Catholic system. 

This neutrality of type, this colorless aspect of teach- 
ing, was added to greatly by the limited choice of books 
which the situation almost imposed on the State Admin- 
istration of these examinations. Even before the down- 
fall of the older system in 1921-1922, and the develop- 
ment of the more flexible plans set on foot by the Dail 
Commission which met in September, 1921, and concluded 
its labors in December, 1922, it was fully realized that a 
uniform and constructive plan of advanced Catholic edu- 
cation in religion was a need of the times, needful to sup- 
plement the existing curriculum, and more especially need- 
ful in view of the somewhat neutral trend which teach- 
ing had tended to take in our Irish Catholic secondary 
schools. 

The creation of such a plan was rendered easy by the 
fact that these schools, some 250 in number, were already 
well provided with the administrative machinery for the 
purpose in view. From 1900, when the previous Com- 
mission of Inquiry had sat, the Catholic schools had main- 
tained an Association of College Principals, which met 
regularly three or four times each year, and dealt as a body 
with constructive proposals which they urged with fair 
success on the attention of the State Board. By a special 
committee of members chosen by the heads of the schools 
for girls, this body, with its effective membership spread 
over all the Irish counties, could also represent the special 
interests of the convent secondary-schools. Outside this 
organization, because of the special circumstances of their 
fine urban day schools, the Irish Christian Brothers, the 
Presentation and Patrician Congregations, were also com- 
bined for common action, and were always represented on 
the Joint Catholic Committee which from time to time 
conferred with the officers of the non-Catholic schools on 
issues which were common to both sides. 

When the Bishops of Ireland invited the Catholic Prin- 
cipals, in 1920, to deliberate on a common programme and 
common examinations for the advanced courses in Re- 
ligious Knowledge which they desired to establish, the 
road to common action was therefore well and securely 
laid. This proposal from the Hierarchy came at a time 
midway between the promulgation of the Code of Canon 
Law in 1918, and the issue of the far-seeing Encyclical 
of Pope Pius XI, on the promotion of advanced re- 
ligious instruction, in 1922. Both are concerned with this 
very subject, and the direction of the Code to see that 
the pupilhood in middle and higher schools get a fuller 
and deeper education (plenius excolatur) in religion than 
what is quite appropriate in the elementary schools, was 
taken up in Ireland in a way that may be said to be in 
advance of what even the Encyclical of 29 June, 1922, 
calls for ‘from Catholic educators. As a result, the year 
1922 saw the full enactment and realization of a broad and 
complete national programme. 

The core of any such programme, providing for a se- 
quence of four years of instruction subsequent to the close 
of the full primary course at 14 years of age, must of 
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course be a solid and systematic treatment of dogma and 
apologetic. The country was fortunate in having just 
then at its disposal the two admirable treatises of Dr. 
Michael Sheehan, then Vice-President of Maynooth Col- 
lege, and soon to be appointed Coadjutor-Archbishop in 
Sydney, Australia. Of great service in the schools were 
also the two volumes of University Lectures, on Faith 
and on the Church, published by Father Peter Finlay, S.J., 
then Professor of Catholic Theology in the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland. A notable addition to this side of the 
new programme was the insistence on the positive side ot 
the moral code, the Christian Virtues. These receive a 
much fuller and more prominent treatment in Irish sec- 
ondary schools than is apparent in most manuals of moral 
education. It is in this way that the development of a 
maimed and often baseless kind of naturalism, miscalled 
“Civic and Moral Instruction” in the French State sys- 
tem, is best shown to be not only undesirable, but positively 
harmful to Catholic educational interests. 

The great measure of attention which liturgical studies 
and practice have secured in recent years is reflected in 
the detailed and even elaborate provision made for them. 
To the historical and exegetical treatment of all the prin- 
cipal ceremonies and offices of the liturgical year, there is 
added a good measure of instruction in Church music, 
combined with the memorizing and textual command of a 
substantial number of the great liturgical hymns. 

But even more important than such scope of liturgical 
studies 2s can be undertaken during a general college 
education, is the cultivation of a soand acquaintance with 
the text of the New Testament. The Gospels are accorded 
a prominent place in the programme, and are systematically 
traversed during the whole four years of study. The read- 
ing of the valuable subsidiary works on Holy Scripture, 
notably those of Fouard, is encouraged, but is not substi- 
tuted for the direct study of the sacred text. An error 
of misdirection of effort, not quite uncommon in Catholic 
schools, is thus avoided. 

The whole course of Church History is dealt with con- 
currently with the other subjects of the course, and the 
divisions are made so as to enable the action of the Church 
in the world to be brought to bear on the study of secular 
history in the schools. It is widely felt that the new 
programmes of 1924, which substantially realize the con- 
clusions of the Dail Commission of 1921-1922, call for a 
fuller unification of these parallel History Courses in 
Irish schools. The admirable and flexible plans now pro- 
vided admit of an integral treatment of the history of 
Catholic Europe and of Catholic Ireland, and of the forces, 
hostile to both in recent centuries. With such a line of 
treatment, the remaining traces of the older neutrality of 
tone, studiously promoted by neutral questions of a neutral 
State Board, should vanish completely. Catholic sec- 
ondary schools cannot without peril permit any other than 
a thoroughly Catholic basis and line of action in dealing 
with history and with literature. 

It is natural that the period, fourteen to eighteen years 
of age, be divided at the center. In the whole of Europe, 
a turning-point in higher education comes at sixteen 
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years of age. It is so too in Ireland. Hence- a Junior 
Examination is provided at that stage of development. 
In the new courses it is characterized by the retention of 
the catechetical (form, not so formal and rigorous as is 
usual in primary education. This special element is re- 
quired to be treated in both Irish and English. Appro- 
priately, too, there is provision made in the final years for 
the study of Catholic sociology, and a fair beginning has 
been made in the provision in Ireland of systematic man- 
uals for its various problems. This vital part of the new 
constructive policy has taken new importance because of 
the full system of local government in Ireland, urban as 
well as rural, and because of the emergence of special 
labor, housing, and relief problems in both areas. 

The Junior and Senior Examinations, at intervals of 
two years in the State System, will have and have had 
since 1922, corresponding tests in Religious Knowledge. 
These are held in the month of May, and cover a full day. 
The setting of the various papers is, since the beginning, in 
the hands of three priests of long experience in secondary 
schools, or in University education. While the papers 
are framed for all schools, and their working is required 
of all pupils of the prescribed age in all Catholic schools, 
the examining of the answers is made to conform 
to the special ends of the whole plan. It is by no means 
intended that the competitive publicity of many European 
examination systems should influence religious education 
in any marked way. Such a result and such a spirit would 
tend to counteract in even a marked way the whole result 
aimed at. The primary result of the examination is to 
enable the Diocesan Authority to survey the progress made 
by all pupils and all schools. The examiners are diocesan, 
not national; the communication of results, and of 
opinions on them is a matter for the Bishop of the diocese 
and for the schools under his supervision. That super- 
vision is provided for in the new Code of Canon Law. 

Both programmes and examinations have been happily 
and fully successful in securing that the explicit direction 
of the Irish Bishops, setting the new scheme in motion, 
should be realized. The Episcopal programme is much 
more than a mere code, or schedule of work to be done. 
The spirit and aim of the work is all in all. That spirit 
is defined for each section of the course, and the definitions 
emphasize the essentially religious and internal results, in 
heart and mind, which must alone merit attention. Thus 
Holy Scripture can, and too often, is, studied for facts and 
theories, as a secular, not to say a naturalistic or rational- 
istic, branch of knowledge. The goal ‘for the secondary 
schools in Ireland is defined to be a deep and reverent 
knowledge of the Person of our Divine Lord, true God 
and true Man, and of God’s Revelation to us through its 
custodian, the One True Church. So, too, in the treatment 
di dogma, apologetics, social science, sacred liturgy, 
and the history of the Church in the world. Secular 
standards of judgment and opinion, so easily contracted 
in the study of secular subjects, have to be broken up 
and replaced by true norms derived from full coordinated 
religious instruction. The advent of this great constructive 
policy is quite timely in the Ireland of Catholic tradition. 
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Education 
A “Thank-You” For the “Was” 


Mary H. KENNEDY 


F EVER Time made me a child again “ just for to- 
night,” and a few days after, I would not mind at all, 
providing that he put me back into the environment of 
my own childhood, and not leave me stranded, a child of 
yesterday, among the customs and innovations of child- 
hood’s today. Which reads as if I had a critical chip on 
my shoulder, doesn’t it? I haven’t. I do not know enough 
about children, I presume, to be critical of their bringing- 
up. Only I may say, as said recently an author of chil- 
dren’s stories when interrogated concerning her knowledge 
of youth—I was once a child myself. 

I was! And the advent of no modern pleasure or 
diversion, the installation of no modern “ plan” or system 
of education could ever influence me to desire to be a child 
of today. This will cause a smile, doubtless. And a pity- 
ing shrug of the shoulder. And my relegation to the wait- 
ing room of some psycho-analyst. I wish the last might 
happen! I have a very vivid curiosity to see a real honest- 
to-goodness psycho-analyst face to face and to cross 
swords with him verbally. However I repeat that I am, 
oh, so glad that I was a child and not am one. It may be, 
of course, that the modern systems of education of the 
child (I am more interested in this subject right now than 
in pleasures and diversions) are far superior to that under 
which I was “ brought up.” Certainly I am not the one 
to decide that. Nor even to question it. I don’t. I be- 
lieve in a 100-horse-power progress. But I wonder some- 
times if the world’s attention and effort are not fixed too 
steadily upon progress in ignorance of that which is pro- 
gressing ? 

Writing in America not long ago of primary educa- 
tion, Mr. John Wiltbye remarked that “ unfortunately the 
machinery not the child seems to be the center of our hopes 
and fears.” Yes, and fortunately, too! For when modern 
educators grow tired of working with and exploring ma- 
chinery they will find the child sound and whole and much 
the same as he always was and always will be. Then I may 
say I wish I were a child today! 

In my school days there were no “ plans,” no “ upper 
quartile,” and no “test scores.” I was entered in our 
parish school conducted by the black-cap Sisters of Charity 
at seven, stayed there through the ninth grade, then went 
to a Dominican Academy and later to Holy Cross College. 
It is quite impossible ever to render the various wonder- 
ful nuns who taught me the gratitude I have towards one 
and all. I might say that the most striking characteristic 
of all my teachers was plain, unvarnished common-sense. 
This takes in, doesn’t it, wisdom, understanding, counsel— 
why, in fact, the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost! They 
were inspired, those nuns! And they needed to be; for 
I was an “average child.” Most children are I believe. 
And most children are healthy and wise. More wise than 
anything else I am quite sure. If there had been as 
many divisions and sub-divisions of children in the schools 
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in my day as there are in this I wonder where J would have 
landed! I was wise. So were my associates. Wise, I 
mean, in taking advantage of loop-holes to avoid study. 
But I found only an infinitesimal number of loop-holes. 
I was one among many. I was told to do what I was 
expected to do, and I was never expected to do anything 
else! I had to keep up with the others. If I lagged I 
was kept after school and admonished, assisted. If I 
failed in my examinations | “did” the grade over again. 
That was the common lot of us all. It was plunge and 
plod and pull all the way. Individual attention? Indeed 
we had it! Too much of it we thought for our own good. 

It just happened that in some studies some of us “ aver- 
aged” higher than others. Did we romp through our 
grade according to our own intellectual sweet will, as the 
Dalton plan would allow such children to do? We did not. 
We focused our minds upon the studies in which we were 
deficient. Sometimes we gave the hours we did not need 
for the subjects we excelled in, to “literary” or “ his- 
torical ” contests run by the Catholic newspapers and non- 
sectarian dailies. We read—reading ‘selected by our 
teachers. Really I cannot remember one of my com- 
panions who “skipped” a grade. As for the mental 
dullards, our school rooms knew them you may be sure. 
Some texts were repeated endlessly, so I thought, for 
just that class. However the repetition helped me as well. 
And in turn, when repetition was required to get something 
into my head I haven’t a doubt but that repetition assisted 
the ones who had grasped the idea quickly. Repetition ts 
the mother of studies. I know. 

I do not think that all my class mates were forced to 
conform to the average student. In fact, I think the 
average student was rounded out the more by rubbing 
shoulders with the bright child and with the mental dul- 
lard. And the brightness of the child intellectual was 
tempered by recognition of the existence of lesser minds, 
by their dependence upon his sympathy and his willing- 
ness to bear a closer and a repeated survey of the ground 
covered in the studies pursued. I was a mental dullard 
in mathematics—among other subjects. And how I en- 
vied the ones who were not! And how I labored to be- 
come like to them! Had I been isolated, placed among 
my own class in those branches, I would have lost that 
desire of emulation. 

Yes, there may be mental dullards in every study of a 
course but these, I believe, are few and far between. Take 
the average mental dullard and separate him from the rank 
and file of the average school room children and I would 
not wager a great deal upon his happy outcome. Educa- 
tion consists of so much more than of “ plans ” and speci- 
fications. 

The memories of my school days are filled to the brim 
with joyful human happenings. In our parish school the 
rooms (i. e. the grades) were one big family. We worked 
as an unit. We were understood, counseled, as individuals. 
The brilliant performance of one in our midst brought 
halos about our own heads. The failure of one was the 
failure of all. I cannot imagine what we would have been 
had we been classified, separated and educated according 
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to some “plan.” I can see one of us galloping through 
a grade as he willed and into the next as he desired. I can 
see another ticketed as a mental dullard and treated like a 
mental invalid. No, I cannot see it! It would not only 
have been barbarous to us, it would have been amusing. 
We would have looked upon those specimens—and upon 
our teachers, too,—as we looked upon the freaks of any 
circus. And I certainly never had a class mate who gave up 
school work because he or she was too bright for the aver- 
age crowd of us and of a consequence also retarded in 
progress! Why five months to study far less than the 
required number of pages of the required five or six sub 
jects are all too short! Every line of every study opens 
up vistas of new fields to browse in, to wax fat off. The 
teachers I was so fortunate in having showed us these 
vistas. It is almost ludicrous to hear the lamentations of 
those who bewail the fear of the bright child being kept 
back by his mental dullards of class mates. Tommyrot! 
Associations with different mentalities make for education. 
Classification in any sort of society makes for deterioration- 

I was once a child myself. And I remember what asso- 
ciations did for us. One cannot systematize education. 
The grades overlap because the studies overlap. No two 
minds are exactly alike. But all minds overlap. I know 
that my teachers realized all this. They treated us individ- 
ually as a whole, which sound paradoxical but is not. 

I have no critical chip on my shoulder. The present day 
“plans” in the educational field truly amuse me. And 
they cause me to cherish more fondly the memories of my 
own school days. Until the educators forget the machinery 
of education and consider the child material in the schools 
humanly I certainly will not ask Time to make me a child 
again even for a day. 


Sociology 
What Is a Social Problem? 


R. R. MAcGREGoR 


ANY writers on social problems have a very vague 

idea, judging from the presentation of their argu- 
ment and materials, of what factors constitute the theme 
or themes on which they have written. Few, if any, define, 
as good philosophy dictates definitions should be stated, 
the characteristics of a social problem. Those who do 
make the attempt are merely delightfully vague, or con- 
vey the painful impression that their sociological studies 
have been confined to the libraries or the lecture-halls of 
seats of learning. Others give an impression of bias. 
Bias, of whatever kind, but especially sociological bias, is 
in my opinion, the most glaring and inconvincible sin of 
the would-be social reformer. Theory, and theories 


of all kinds and in all quantities, are everywhere abundant, 
and are advanced with small regard for their fitness, and 
no thought of their rationality. My justifiable reaction 
to the presentation of such writers on social subjects is 
that they lack a training in a sound and rational philosop/\y 
which gives facilities of seeing life as it is, real and who'e, 
not in compartments with the emphasis on one or certain 
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compartments ; that their knowledge of psychology is de- 

termined by their deterministc and behavioristic antecedent 

training; their morality, or rather, their system of morals, 

cuided by principles of evolutionary theory and doctrines 

of relativity; their religion, a hodge-podge of all of these, 
r non-existent. 

is is any wonder that one meets in current literature, 
iid hears stated from the public rostrum, doubts as to 
he continued existence of Western civilization. Men like 
\Vells, Ellwood, Stoddard, Figgis, Wallas, Ferrero and 
tauschenbusch are typical examples of social reformers 
who from one angle or another have sought to acquaint 
the public with the critical state of affairs in modern 
society. But what of their statement of the social prob- 
The italicised phrase above indicates that their 
treatment has been ex cathedra, purely theoretical, or 
utterly unphilosophical. Life is not treated as a whole by 
them, because they lack the philosophical acumen and 
training so to conceive it. When men such as these, lauded 
as leaders and teachers, begin to doubt, is it any wonder, 
I reiterate, that the great mass of people lose faith and 
sink into abysmal despair? There must be a more definite 
and more philosophical attitude towards social problems. 
We must define our terms, definitely state and investigate 
the problem, and then endeavor by the best means in our 
power to inaugurate some social agency to counteract the 
particular evil. 

What, then, is a social problem? It is the failure of 
civilization to perform its function adequately, if at all, 
relative to any given group or individual. Examples of 
such failure are not far to seek: the housing problem, the 
immigration problem, the problem of subject races, the 
social evil, the divorce problem, the labor problem, the 
problem of crime, of delinquency, of poverty, the drink 
problem, the problem of the sale and the use of narcotics, and 
so on. Such problems are, generally speaking, prevalent 
everywhere, but they become national or racial when the 
conditions under which they occur are peculiar to a nation 
or race. Of the above, those having more or less charac- 
teristic American forms and aspects are, the problem of 
Americanization which is very closely related to the larger 
immigration problem, the drink problem, especially in its 
present form, the narcotic problem, the labor problem, 
the divorce problem, the social evil, and crime and poverty. 

We have given a working definition of a social problem, 
now let us see if we can analyze a typical problem into its 
significant or characteristic parts. This is very necessary, 
if we would not fall into error of many social reformers. 
That error is to think that any social problem can be solved 
by reference to a single factor or to a group of isolated 
factors; the sin of those who do this is that of. pseudo- 
simplicity, or over-simplification. Many, far too many, 
of our reformers ride single hobby-horses, and booted and 
spurred and accoutered in the vestments of their par- 
ticular bias, ride them and harry them to death. Any one 
who studies sociology, especially a course in social prob- 
lems, must at once disabuse himself of the idea that any 
given problem is easy of solution. Society is too infinitely 
complex a growth, possesses too many interweaving rami- 
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fications, its institutions and customs are too overlapping, 
to admit of any easy solution of one or any of its prob- 
lems. All social problems have, therefore, not one, but 
many sides. It is our duty, then, as it is our privilege, 
to endeavor to analyze a social problem into its general 
and significant characteristics. 

A social problem has always an economic side, to be 
stated in egonomic terms. From this point of view, and 
speaking generally, a problem is due to the failure of 
civilization to distribute equitably a surplus of material 
goods. But we must not fall into the error mentioned 
above and think that any or every problem must be 
solved by means of the econonic approach. Many investi- 
gators have so deluded themselves and their followers, 
chief among whom were Marx, his disciple Engels, and 
Bonger. Indeed, this is the genera] criticism that must be 
levelled against this Socialistic movement in its many 
forms. 

A psychological side is also apparent in every social 
problem, largely due to the fact of the conflict of ideas 
as to the purpose of life and civilization. That is one 
reason why the immigrant to American shores, especially 
those from the Mediterranean littoral, finds it hard, or 
impossible to assimilate perfectly the new customs and 
institutions of his environment. His ideas of life are 
different from ours. To re-direct these ideas towards 
things truly American is briefly the problem of American- 
ization. But we must not make all social problems psycho- 
logical. There is far too great a tendency to do this today, 
especially in contemporary American sociology. 

Then, of course, the most apparent side of a problem 
is its sociological one. It is because this aspect is so 
readily seen and noted that the problem becomes known 
as “social.” An analysis of any given problem from this 
angle will disclose the fact that it is due to the failure of 
human beings to learn how to live together under the 
conditions of civilization. Problems having this aspect 
more or less prominently present are the Negro problem 
of the Southern States, the Chinese and Japanese prob- 
lem of the California sea-board and the “ west and south 
side” problem of many of our large cities. 

Another aspect of every social problem is the educa- 
tional. The problem is usually, if not always, found asso- 
ciated with some phase of intellectual limitation. From 
this point of view, then, it would appear as if civilization 
produces problems and situations that are too complicated 
for the limited intelligence of human beings. 

In many problems, too, there crops up very frequently, 
but not so frequently as some writers would have us be- 
lieve, what may be termed the biological or physical aspect. 
With this orientation, the problem would appear to have 
resulted from the fact that civilization produces conditions 
which destroy its biological basis. Examples of the over- 
estimation of this aspect are the eugenic movement, birth- 
control, contraception as a social practice, and much of the 
theory of evolutionary sociology. 

Last, but by no means least because last, is the moral 
and religious side of a social problem. It is an unfortu- 
nate circumstance, and at the same time a significant com- 
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mentary on the social theory outside the Catholic Church, 
and in some cases outside the fold of any church, that 
many social workers and investigators have omitted, and 
continue to omit this most important aspect of all social 
problems. We must take notice of this side or else all the 
work and endeavor that we may expend from the other 
points of view may go for naught. In fact, the moral 
and religious side of a social problem is to my mind (and 
I speak with the knowledge of a practical example) the 
most important because it is the criterion by which we 
may estimate the efficacy of our efforts from other view- 
points. It is the sheet-anchor that gives the investigator 
and the case-worker something to cling to, some hope that 
the work he is doing is not in vain. No man can live, as 
he was destined to live, without religion and without 
morality. That is one truth among others that the Cath- 
olic Church through her great social agencies, insistently 
presents to the intelligence of men and Governments. It 
is worth digressing here to point out that the morality 
necessary as the help-meet of the true social reformer is 
not an evolutionary morality, or one founded on the 
ephemeral principles of relativity. The morality spoken of 
here is that which sees in human actions some inviolable 
and eternal standard; which differentiates between the 
qualitative and the quantitative, the essential and the ac- 
cidental ; and which believes with unassailable faith in the 
eternal truths of the religion on which it is founded. 


Note and Comment 


The New 
Cardinals 


RESS cables state that on November 14 the Osser- 

vatore Romano announced that the Pope will hold 
a secret Consistory on December 14 and a public Con- 
sistory on December 17, when four Cardinals will be 
created. The prelates to be elevated are Mgr. Bonaven- 
tura Cerretti, Nuncio in Paris; Mgr. Patrick O’Donnell, 
Archbishop of Armagh; Mgr. Enrico Gasparri, Nuncio in 
Rio Janeiro, and Mgr. Alessandro Verde, Secretary of 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. Archbishop Cerretti is 
well known here because of his residence as an official of 
the Apostolic Delegation at Washington. His Grace of 
Armagh was born in Kilraine, near Glenties, in 1856; 
ordained in 1880; and chosen Bishop of Raphoe in 1888 
at the age of thirty-two. He was then the youngest bishop 
in Ireland. In January, 1922, his Grace was appointed 
Coadjutor to Cardinal Logue, with the right of succession. 
His great services to religion, education, and the temporal 
interests of the country have won for him the affectionate 
regard of the people of Ireland. Always an ardent sup- 
porter of the National Language, he was the first bishop 
to issue his Lenten Pastoral in Irish. 





Coming to 
Philadelphia 


| Bpcmnceny preparations are being made for the 
celebration in Philadelphia, next year, of the 150th 
anniversary of the adoption and signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. For the Sesquicentennial Interna- 
tional Exposition, which is to be held from June 1 to 
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December 1, valuable exhibits are in course of preparation 
at various points throughout the world. Not the least 
interesting is a contribution said to be forthcoming from 
Spain, the bearing of which on American history ante- 
dates even Colonial days. According to the New York 
Times, the American Ambassador to Madrid has arranged 
for the loaning of an historic treasure,—the purported 
jewel casket and its contents, which Queen Isabella pawned 
in order to provide the funds which enabled Christopher 
Columbus to undertake his momentous journey to these 
western shores. Whether by coincidence or design, King 
Alfonso has also decided, the Times further reports, to 
send to the Exposition a company of the Royal Halberdiers 
of his personal bodyguard, wearing their picturesque 
uniform. His Majesty may be emphasizing the fact that 
the historic Spanish treasure, above referred to, is only 
being loaned for the period of the Exposition. 





Praying for 
the Dead 


RGUING that the custom of praying for the dead is 
A distasteful to many of their flock, some of the Protes- 
tant leaders recently assembled in New Orleans acknowl- 
edged themselves in favor of eliminating such prayers 
from the ritual. Catholics find it hard to reconcile such 
an attitude. It has become altogether instinctive with us 
to link the memory of those we loved with a prayer for 
their eternal repose; the very mention of their names is 
associated with a piea to the Lord, to have mercy on their 
souls. Nor is any persuasion to this prayerful remem- 
brarice necessary, when, as Father Robert Kane, S.J., says 
in one of his appealing sermons 
the woods are widowed of their foliage, when the wind wails 
sorrowfully over the flowers that have fallen, and when the sad 
November leaves are strewn along the path or scattered by the 
storm, our gentle Mother the Church bids us remember the lives 
that have faded, the faces that have vanished, the voices that are 
silent, the hearts that are cold as snow and desolate as Winter, 
the souls that await in loneliness and desolation until the Spring 
shall come once more. 

And that remembrance is made manifest in the way that 
is most telling. The Souls in Purgatory need our spiritual 
aid. Nothing else we might fain give them is of any value. 
“ November leaves remind us of those who are dead in- 
deed to our sight and our hearing but who should live in 
our love.” Catholic devotion to the suffering souls, a 
devotion engendered during November, does not end with 
that month. It is a devotion fostered throughout the en- 
tire year, the elimination of which, from Catholic lives, 
would rob them of a wondrous consolation. 





Courses in 
Sacred Music 


N OPPORTUNITY of acquiring proficiency in 

liturgical music is being offered the religious com- 
munities of this country by the presence here of Dom 
Adrian Eudine, a monk of the famous Benedictine Abbey 
of Solesmes. Dom Eudine, an acknowledged master in 
the art of interpreting liturgical music, and the originator 
and teacher of the “ Plainsong Summer School” at the 
Motherhouse of the Solesmes Monks in the Isle of Wight, 
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has recntly given a series of courses at Mt. St. Vincent, at 
the Good Shepherd convents in Peekskill, Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and Newark, and at the Monastery of the 
Precious Blood, Brooklyn. His lectures, consisting of 
practical demonstrations of Gregorian Chant and Litur- 
vical music in general, have been of especial value to 
those religious whose cloistered life prevents their atten? - 
ing the schools of music inspired by the Motu Proprio ~— 
Pope Pius X. Their charges,’as well as the pupils in the 
various centers of art and science, to which the Benedictine 
master has been invited, have made acknowledged prog- 
ress in their ability to appreciate and render the music so 
essential to the liturgy of the Church. Dom Eudine’s 
address is The Pines, Chatham, Ontario. 





The Hierarchy 
of the Church 


HE latest official “ Annuario ” issued by the Vatican 

gives these statistics of the progress of the Church 
during the previous year. There are now 32 cardinals of 
Italian origin, as against 34 not Italian. The hierarchy 
number 14 patriarchs, 219 archbishops, and 944 bishops; 
one new archbishopric and ten new bishoprics having been 
established. There has been also an increase of titular 
bishops from 610 to 615. The Holy See is represented in 
other countries by 20 Apostolic Delegations ; 198 Apostolic 
Vicariates and 82 Prefectures. The Diplomatic Corps has 
26 Nuncios and Internuncios. The Diplomatic Corps ac- 
credited to the Holy See consists of 8 Ambassadors and 
17 Ministers, 


Have We Any 
Press Agents? 


A N ARTICLE by Benedict Elder in the Fortnightly 
Review gives a new turn to the scholarship question. 
From this article, and from much that has been written 
on the subject, it would appear now that what we chiefly 


lack is not the scholar, but the press agent for the scholar. 
In other words, it is popular recognition for our scholar- 
ship itself, that is wanting. Mr. Elder says justly: 

Everyone will say quickly—perhaps it is better to say it 
quickly—that the President of Harvard is a scholar. The Presi- 
dent of the Catholic University is a deeper schooled man, much 
more traveled, more familiar with languages, better acquainted 
with art, with a wider and more intimate knowledge of history, 
and has written more books, studied more sciences, read more 
literature, than the President of Harvard. But is Bishop Shahan 
thought of among us as a scholar? No, he is a Bishop. How 
many of us can name offhand the presidents of Georgetown, Ford- 
ham, Marquette, Notre Dame, Loyola? On the other hand, who 
does not know the names of the presidents of Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell, Princeton, Columbia? The latter would be named among 
the first in any popular list of American scholars; the former, in 
all likelihood, would not be mentioned, even by Catholics. These 
men are none the less scholars, as a matter of course; but so far 
as popular recognition is concerned, they are as the gems of purest 
fay serene that “the dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 

In the popular and general sense of scholar,—the man 
or woman of deep and broad culture—Mr. Shuster’s 
famous question would seem to be answered. Is it too 
early in our evolution in this country to expect many 
scholars in the narrow and technical sense—the man or 
woman of productive research work? 
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Dramatics 
Early Winter Plays 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


PLAYWRIGHT who heretofore has laughed at 

life and has made his audiences laugh with him, 

Mr. George Kelly, has suddenly turned serious. There 

is always a risk for author and audiences in such a change. 

The playwright may not be quite sure of himself in his 

new field, and the audiences, remembering the joyous 

guffaws with which they received his past offerings, are 
apt to titter in the wrong places. 

Mr. Kelly, however, has escaped both these dangers. 
He has written with a sure touch, and the audiences at- 
tending his new play, “Craig’s Wife,” at the Morosco 
Theater, are deeply interested and very, very serious. For 
it is a supremely selfish woman that Mr. Kelly has chosen 
to show us, and a supremely selfish woman going through 
her paces is a sight to sadden anyone. This woman, 
“ Craig’s Wife,” does her best to wreck the happiness of 
everyone around her and, in most instances, succeeds. At 
the end of the play she is deserted by them all, and the 
final curtain leaves her utterly alone in the house which 
is the one thing she loves. The moral, you see, is all that 
it should be, and so, really, is the play, a finely human, 
sincere and well-wrought piece of work around recogniz- 
able characters and situations. If at times one feels that 
Mr. Kelly’s zeal carries him a bit too far, one quickly 
checks the critical thought. There are few limits to what 
a wholly self-centered woman will do, and from start 
to finish of the play “ Craig’s Wife” is given her head 
and permitted to do her worst. It is a depressing but in- 
teresting experience to watch her do it. 

She has married Craig without loving him, and be- 
cause he is rich and can give her the sort of house she 
wishes. She makes this house very beautiful, and when 
she has done so she worships her work. She will not 
have flowers around because they drop untidy petals. She 
will not have visitors because she is not interested in 
visitors. Neither will she permit her husband to have 
visitors. Ruthlessly she eliminates his old friends. She 
makes the lives of her servants a burden by her impossi- 
ble demands upon them, and they all desert her—this 
latter not as unique a situation, by the way, as Mr. Kelly 
appears to think it is. (Very frequently, too, all the serv- 
ants leave a house after making the lives of the family 
a burden. But this is merely a passing reflection). She 
leaves her only sister alone in the hospital, because to 





_femain with the sick woman would keep her, Craig’s 


wife, away from her beloved house. She ruthlessly tries 
to break off the engagement of the sister’s daughter to 
a worthy young professor. Her devoted husband is 
caught in a temporary net of tragedy, and all she thinks 
of is the effect of the episode on herself. At the end 
she loses him as ‘she loses everyone else, and when she 
is left alone a telegram arrives to announce the death of 
her sister. If one enjoys seeing a sinner meet her des- 
serts, one can regard this as a happy ending to a grim 
and powerful play. It ought to teach some of the spec- 
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taters something, but it will not. Selfish persons never 
recognize their reflections in the mirror of life. 

The acting honors of the drama are carried off by 
Chrystal Herne in the title role, with Charles Trowbridge 
a close second as her husband. A beautiful piece of work 
is done by Anne Sutherland as Miss Austin, and indeed 
the entire company is excellent. Put “Craig’s Wife” 
at the head of your theater list, for it is a play you cannot 
afford to miss. 

A pleasant contrast to it is Owen Davis’s rollicking 
farce, “ Easy Come, Easy Go,” put on at the Cohen The- 
ater by Sam Harris and Lewis and Gordon, with Otto 
Kruger in the leading role. Like George Kelly, Mr. Davis 
can be serious at times. He was almost painfully serious 
in “Ice Bound,” his big success of a few seasons ago. 
But in this present farce he is working all his cylinders 
as a humorist, and those who like to laugh and are not 
hypercritical as to why they do so, can laugh uninterrupted- 
ly throughout the performance. Another Davis success 
was “ The Nervous Wreck,” in which Mr. Kruger also 
starred; and there is a strong suggestion of that play in 
the present offering. The scene is laid in a sanitarium; 
there are doctors, nurses and patients, all very humorous ; 
there are crooks who have sought shelter in the sani- 
tarium, disguised as patients; there is a love story. In 
short, there is all one desires except plausibility, and who 
looks for that in a good farce? This farce will be with 
us throughout the season. 

As an amateur crook Mr. Kruger, of course, is Mr. 


Kruger. He is never anything or anybody else, nor need. 


he be. He does very nicely as he is, and in his big 
scenes his hair stands on end in the old appealing man- 
ner. Capital work by Edward Arnold and Victor Moore 
helps the swift action of the play. Young things home 
for the holidays will enjoy it all immensely. 

By contrast with the care-free atmosphere of “ Easy 
Come, Easy Go,” George M. Cohan’s new play, “Amer- 
ican Born,” written, produced and acted by Mr. Cohan, 
at the Hudson Theater, seems a rather mild affair. Also 
it seems, and this is an amazing thing to say about any 
work of Mr. Cohan, a bit behind the times. We see the 
American youth in England exuding patriotism at every 
pore. We see him falling in love with and winning an 
English girl. We see him meeting certain non-thrilling 
business episodes in Mr. Cohan’s quietly agreeable man- 
ner. We enjoy seeing all this, and we subsequently seek 
our couches with no quickened pulse-beats and no ex- 
haustion from prolonged laughter to disturb our night’s 


repose. Mr. Cohan is still Mr. Cohan, doing the sort 


of thing Mr. Cohan has always done. The public still 
likes it, and doubtless will continue to like it for many 
years to come. 

There is still much discussion as to why “ The Pelican ” 
failed. This play, written by F. Tennyson Jesse and H. 
M. Harwood, and beautifully acted in its leading role by 
Margaret Lawrence, deeply interested many theater- 
goers, including the writer of these lines. But to us its 
failure is easily understandable. The Pelican, a devoted 
mother, is too proud to defend herself against an unjusti- 
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fied charge of infidelity to her husband. No woman can 
afford to be too proud to defend herself against such 
a charge, if it is made. Moreover, by not defending her- 
self, this particular Pelican permitted a doubt to rest on 
the legitimacy of her child, and herein lies the weak spot 
of the play. The author ignores this weak spot, but the 
audience does not, and no amount of later care and self 
sacrifice on the mother’s part can make up for that initia! 
mistake, or convince the spectators that the woman is any 
thing but a blind and stubborn fool. 

The reaction of American audiences to moral issues 
in plays :is nothing short of amazing. Their mental proces- 
ses are elemental in their simplicty. They want their char- 
acters all black or all white. No half tones for them. They 
can, and will, swallow the indecency that is nightly 
offered them in our theaters this season by foreign play- 
wrights and by some of our dramatists, but in ordinary, 
recognizable, human situations dealing with types and 
phases of life they themselves understand, they wili toler- 
ate no departure from high standards. All of which we 
cannot explain, but merely mention in passing. It may 
be added that this mental attitude killed “ The Pelican.” 

Claire Eames is an excellent actress, but she is no siren. 
She did amazingly good work last season as the typist in 
a revival of “ Candida.” But as the Circe who lures men 
to their doom in “ Lucky Sam McCarver ” she was almost 
grotesquely miscast. Indeed, one could not understand 
why she had the part until one learned that her husband 
wrote the play. That explained aH, and told a pleasant 
tale of conjugal felicity. With Miss Eames as the siren, 
“Lucky Sam” failed briskly. Probably it would have 
failed in any case, for it was not worth keeping alive, 
though for some mysterious reasons the Drama League 
made an impassioned plea for it, and even sent out cir- 
culars urging drama lovers to support it. The drama 
lovers did nothing of the sort, which to that degree re- 
vives one’s faith in them. 

The undoubted success of “ Those Charming People,” 
put on at the Gaiety Theater by Charles Dillingham and 
A. H. Woods is explained by the personality and acting 
of Cyril Maude and by the clever lines of the playwright, 
Michael Arlen. The play itself is trivial, as Mr. Arlen 
himself tacitly admits in the program, where we are 
assured that it is a comedy “in two or three acts,” and 
that the action takes place, “if it takes place at all,” well 
within twenty-four hours. 

The plot can be told in a sentence. Julia Berridge, 
fancying herself tired of her husband, decides to leave 
him and marry another man, regrets the decision as soon 
as it is made, and remains with her husband when she dis- 
covers that her brilliant editor-lover is really the son of 
her father’s butler. Nothing happens, but there is much 
talk of an extremely up-to-date and witty sort. Sophisti- 
cated audiences enjoy the play, and there can be no serious 
charge of impropriety, because no character remains se'i- 
ous long enough to suggest impropriety. Our grand- 
mothers may purse their lips over “such talk and such 
goings on”; but compared to the majority of the attrac- 
tions, this play is a modest wayside flower. 
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A FIELD OF WHEAT 


Tis midnight and the prairie owl is lazy by the lake, 
And half of him is sleeping, for half of him is sly. 

But one side of his ugly face is very wide-awake 
With the moonbeams of midnight in his eye. 


‘Tis starlight and the prairie owl is watching the tall sheaves, 
Those tireless, ever-twisting, swishy silences of grain, 

All tangled and wind-laced and fluttering their leaves 
And murmuring and moaning in their pain. 


‘ Some of us,” they whisper, “shall ripen in the Spring 
And feed the hungry multitudes beyond the land and sea, 

And some of us shall tremble on the table of the King. 

‘And which of us shall falter when the wagon load is high, 


“ And which of us shall falter when the wagon load is high, 
And fall from the heavy harvest when the men are hauling in, 
And trampled in the darkness of the furrows shall we lie 
And dream forevermore what might have been! 


“O Sacred Bread, OQ: mystic Host, O snowy Gown of God! 

O dream of every blade of wheat that flickers in the swi— 
And shall we rise up beautiful and fragrant from the sod 

And be the raiment for the Holy One!” 


‘Tis starlight and the prairie owl has let his eyelids close, 
For tired heads must droop at last and birds may slumber sweet ; 
But the waves rise, and the waves fall, and only the wild wind 
knows 
The everlasting restlessness of wheat. 


Leonarp E. Feeney, S.J. 


Reviews 


The Book of the Popes. By Dr. F. J. Bayer. With a preface 
by Hersert THurston, S.J. New York: Harper & Bros. $4.00. 

The wide publicity given to the many elaborate ceremonies at- 
tending the celebration in Rome of the Holy Year has stimulated 
as universal a curiosity regarding the papacy, the oldest dynasty 
in the world. This novel handbook, therefore, is most timely in the 
information its 686 illustrations offer as to the catalogue and 
portraits of the Popes; their coats of arms; their residences and 
their tombs. Although, as Father Thurston notes in his preface, 
its appeal is mainly to the eye, the volume is a presentment unusu- 
ally acceptable to lovers of the history of culture and refinement. 
It is especially attractive just now when a quest for novel and 
useful Christmas gifts is one of the pressing concerns of the 
average household. It does not pretend to give a detailed narra- 
tive of the papacy, but its large collection of interesting pictures 
connected with the rulers of the Holy See indicate the historical 
bearing of the men and monuments delineated, and the very diverse 
fields of research such material supplies. Father Thurston points 
out the care and archeological investigation employed in the com- 
pilation, and its usefulness in correcting some inaccuracies of 
current papal history. The pictures bring the records down to 
the present Pope, the last of the list being a photograph of the 
tomb of Benedict XV, and the frontispiece a fine portrait of 
Pius XI. at 7. 





Byron in Perspective. By J. D. Symon. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Coming though it does in the wake of the recent Byron centenary 
and of all the comment which that event called forth, Mr. Symon’s 
book is nevertheless quite interesting and original enough to be 
distinctive. Moreover, it is excellently written and well seasoned 
with that calm good sense, one might say that sense of humor, 
which is so drearily absent from much of our contemporary criti- 
cism. Byron, as it presents him, is neither a hero, nor an im- 
Practical dreamer, nor even that thing which, in our cinema- 
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stained modern parlance, is known as a “great lover”; he is 
merely the Byron of real life, the brilliant, passionate, headstrong 
man who wrote poetry. It is Mr. Symon’s aim to make this 
man intelligible and his criticism of the man’s poetry, while shrewd 
and sound enough, is more or less secondary. The result is a 
book distinctly worth the reading, for it is peculiarly true of 
Byron that the surest way to an appreciation of the poet’s in- 
fluence lies through an understanding of the man. He was 
simply a rebel. When you have said that you have said nearly 
all; it was his weakness and his strength. An out-and-out rebel 
can, and generally does, do a tremendous amount of harm, but 
incidentally, and perhaps unintentionally, he may also do some 
good. Byron, it is true, harmed many and even ruined himself 
but with it all he managed, as a literary man, to give some 
badly needed blows to the stiff classicism of his age. That he 
therefore deserves to be called, in Mr. Symon’s phrase, the 
Prometheus who gave to modern poetry its vital spark may be 
fairly questioned; what we do know is that the traces of his 
genius are discernible even at this late day. This is reason 
enough for viewing him in correct perspective and, thanks to 
Mr. Symon’s efforts, undimmed by the mistiness of time. 
D. P. M. 





The Thinking Man. By Freperick Macponne t, S.J. Balti- 
more: John Murphy Co. $1.75. 

In his endeavor to explain for the benefit of non-Catholic readers 
the Catholic view on controverted dogmatic and moral questions, 
the author appeals to the man who “is not found among the multi- 
tude who intellectually sleep,” to the “ Thinking Man,” a phrase 
that runs as a refrain through the book. Especially does Father 
Macdonnell appeal to the thinking American to extend his appli- 
cation-of the principles of the Declaration of Independence so as 
not to exclude the Catholic Church. The argument of the book 
might be stated thus: Thinking men are sorely needed to remedy 
the evils of the day. The framers of the Declaration were think- 
ing men. Let us think with them; if we apply their principles to 
religion and morality, we will logically admit the claims of the 
Catholic Church. The chapter headings are significant phrases 
culled from the Declaration itself, and each chapter reduces to 
its natural conclusions some principle of that document. While 
both the appeal to “ The Thinking Man” and the parallelism with 
the Declaration of Independence, by themselves, attract and interest 
the reader, the author’s use of both coordinately produces lack of 
unity and obscures the thought. J. F. D. 





The Earl Bishop. The Life of Frederick Hervey, Bishop of 
Derry, Earl of Bristol, By Wiuttiam S. Cuuivpe-PemBerton. 
Two Volumes. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $12.00. 

It was Lord Hervey’s fortune to flourish at a period of startling 
social, political and religious movements, including the French and 
American Revolutions and the inception of Napoleon’s career, and 
it was his distinction to share in most of these events. His was 
an adventurous life and a curious character. By his contempo- 
raries he was in turn blessed and damned, admired and ridiculed, 
loved and hated. Destined for the law he embraced the ministry 
and manipulating an appointment to Derry enjoyed its emolu- 
ments while ruling it from afar. As bishop there is nothing of the 
teacher, the preacher, the pastor in him; in fact there is much 
that is irreligious, disedifying, scandalous. But he does stand 
out a zealous social worker intent, at lavish personal expense, 
on the economic improvement of his people, and broadly tolerant 
at an era of marked intolerance. To his Catholic neighbors, 
whatever may have been his motives, he was unusually generous. 
Besides encouraging their services and financing their parishes, 
he was caustically outspoken in denouncing the injustices they suf- 
fered. As a politician Hervey had intrigues aplenty; as a de- 
votee of art he munificently assisted artist friends and built and 
extravagantly furnished palaces in England and Ireland; as a 
geologist he penetrated the most out-of-the-way places. An elo- 
quent speaker, he was a better entertainer after dinner, witty 
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and clever, though often offensive. He had a devoted wife and 
a large family but was estranged for years from the former and 
unfriendly to some of the latter. His private principles, utter- 
ances and practices often shocked, though a sympathetic biographer 
glosses his questionable familiarities with women as gallantry. 
The Earl Bishop was not a great man nor a good man but 
his life makes informative, interesting and entertaining reading. 
W.L L. 


Books and Authors 


Ethics and Sociology.—“‘ The Elements of Ethics” (Mac- 
millan. $2.25), by Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., is exactly what 
its title claims for it. It is a compendium clearly and simply done, 
of the great fundamental moral principles that govern man in 
his conduct to God, himself and others. Being a text book it 
naturally presupposes a teacher to explain and expand it. But 
others besides students will read the volume with both pleasure 
and profit. The usual dry-as-dust text book atmosphere is absent. 
Naturally all will not always agree with the author in “ domestic” 
disputes and there will be those too who will differ regarding 
his selection of material. But he has done his work well. Some 
will wish a more complete index and a fuller treatment of 
topics that current American errors make it imperative for 
Catholic students to grasp thoroughly as capital punishment, vivi- 
section, eugenics, war, etc. There are points transmitted to 
the moral theologians which fundamentally belong to the ethician. 
We are sorry to see the book advertised for high school as well 
as for college classes if for no other reason than the desira- 
bility of keeping the various texts distinct. 

The mystic phrases, “ Natural Selection” and “Survival of 
the Fittest,” it was believed, had lost their conjuring power with 
educated men and been banished to the thrilling pages of the 
Sunday Supplement. Yet they occur on nearly every page of 
the “Starting Points in Social Science” (Ginn), by A. G. 
Keller. It is an obvious flippancy to say that the students at 
Yale who follow this course will get off to a bad start. The 
book may be described as an interpretation of certain institutions 
found in the world. Marriage, Religion, Education, are some of 
the topics treated. The author states Darwin’s theory of the 
adaption or adjustment in the plant and animal world, and the 
rest of the book is an application of this theory to human so- 
ciety. Professor Keller believes that religion had its origin 
in ghost-fear, that the foundation of marriage is not in nature 
but demanded by social custom. The author has come to the 
evil end that awaits all those who make facts fit theory. He 
has written a book which contains some real truths, many half 
truths, and a great many imagined truths. In these lectures intro- 
ducing a science Science is continually elbowed from the plat- 
form. 


—_—_— 


What Think Ye of Christ. —Attempting to offer non-technical 
readers the results of New Testament scholarship, William Forbes 
Cooley, a Columbia philosophy professor, has written “The Aim 
of Jesus Christ” (Macmillan. $2.00). While the book will have 
vogue in certain quarters it is neither historically nor scientifically 
critical. The author has assimilated the modern scriptural errors 
to which he adds some aberrations of his own. It is another 
iconoclastic volume against traditional Christianity. One gets 
rather impatient with the illogical arrogance of those who, deny- 
ing Catholic infallibility, set themselves up as unerring guides. 
Incidentally it is another justification for Catholic opposition to 
attendance of their coreligionists at colleges where errors of the 
type Dr. Cooley’s book contains may be disseminated. 

“Jesus of Nazareth, His Times, His Life and His Teaching ” 
(Macmillan. $4.50), by Joseph Klausner, translated from the 
original Hebrew by Herbert Danby, D.D., is a Jewish estimate 
of our Lord, written, as the author says, “to provide in Hebrew 
for Hebrews a book which’ shall tell the history of the founder 
of Christianity along the lines of modern criticism, without 











the exaggeration and legendary accounts of the Evangelists.” 
These words betray the character of the book. It is a useless 
contribution to the rationalistic literature on the life of Our 
Lord with nothing of value to commend it, except perhaps some 
parts of the chapters dealing with the political, economic and 
religious conditions which obtained,in Christ’s time and the evalu- 
ation the author gives of Rabbinical literature dealing with Him. 





Devotional Prints.——A book that felicitously mingles dogma 
and devotion is “The Mystery of Love” (Benziger. $1.50), by 
Most Rev. A. H. M. Lepicier, O.S.M. A subtitle tells us that 
it contains “thirty considerations on the Blessed Eucharist with 
Examples.” The little volume will prove useful as well for read- 
ing as for meditation and many a preacher will find in it helpful 
instruction material. The coming Eucharist Congress makes an 
increase in devotion to the Blessed Sacrament timely and Arch- 
bishop Lepicier’s book will assist us to know and love our 
Eucharistic Lord better. The theology is sound, the anecdotes 
edifying and the fervor and devotion that breathe freely between 
the lines is bound to communicate itself to the pious reader. In 
the considerations the Eucharist is studied both as a Sacrament 
and a Sacrifice. 

Quite an unusual book is the collection of “ Medieval Devo- 
tions to the Sacred Heart” (Benziger. $1.50), made by the 
Rev. K. Richstatter, S.J. Tender, affectionate, full of unction, but 
also profound and penctrating are the prayers and meditations 
in honor of the Sacred Heart used by the Faithful centuries 
before the special revelations to St. Margaret Mary. We even 
have here a set of twelve First Friday devotions, one for each 
month of the year. The book is filled with illustrations of the 
Sacred Heart, most of them dating back to about the fifteenth 
century. 

A “Manual for the Children of Mary Immaculate” (Ben- 
ziger), while primarily intended for members of that Association 
will serve as a prayer book for others also. Besides devotions 
peculiar to the Association, there are practical readings on the 
leading vitues and reflections on the principal feasts of Our Lady. 

Devotees of the great Saint of Assisi will thank Flora Lucy 
Freeman for “ Thoughts from St. Francis of Assisi” (Benziger. 
80c), in which she edits his choicest sayings for our reflection 
and edification. A thought a day is presented the reader and a 
subject a week. Father Cuthbert writes the foreword and 
stresses the advantage of daily Communion with God’s saints for 
our instruction and inspiration. 





For the Schoolroom.——For public high school classes “ Amer- 
ican History” (Heath), by Henry Eldridge Bourne and Elbert 
Jay Benton has many commendable features. Good judgment is 
used in curtailing the space ordinarily devoted to military his- 
tory. The authors consider the economic and social revolution 
since the Civil War as the backbone of the text for recent times 
with the result that the chapters treating this period are made 
particularly fascinating. But Catholics will remark an almost 
studied avoidance of their part in various important historical 
movements and the consistent omission of Catholic works of 


. reference from the suggested readings for teachers. 


Eduardo Marzo has harmonized and edited a collection of carols 
that offer supervisors and conductors of children’s choruses 4 
well-selected group of miscellaneous carols which they are bound 
to welcome. “Children’s Carols” (Cincinnati: Willis Music Co. 
50c), fills a long felt want and parochial school teachers and 
our Sisterhoods will be particularly appreciative of it——-The 
“Music Education Series” aims at musical development in the 
school, the home and the community. In “ Volume One, Home 
Edition” (Ginn. $2.40), all the familiar melodies mingle with 
attractive songs from all parts of the world. 

A compact and handy “School Dictionary of the English 
Language” edited by Harry Morgan Ayers and adapted to the 
needs of grammar grades and junior high schools has been 
prepared by Silver, Burdett and Company. 
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The Madonna of the Barricades. The White Queen. Hare 
and Tortoise. The Naked Man. Parade. Bred in the Bone. 


Runaway. 


J. St. Loe Strachey makes his first bow as a fictionist with 
_ romance of the Paris Commune, “The Madonna of the Barri- 
cades” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00). Its heroine is an Italian girl, 
4 member of the Carbonari, fanatical, brave, a mixture of emotion 
ind superstition. The young English nobleman who falls under 
her spell is superior in every way to the other characters in the 
tale. History mingles with fiction in these pages, well-known 
personages deal with those who have never lived ‘a the flesh, the 
tragic events of 1848 are heightened by purely imaginative details ; 
and because all of these have been blended so well, the story is 
distinctive. 

Another work that, in more stately and dignified form, invests 
the data of history with living romance is “The White Queen” 
(Macmillan. $2.00), by William Stearns Davis. With vividness 
and dramatic intensity, Mr. Davis follows the careers of the 
saintly King Louis of France, of his wife Margaret of Provence, 
and of the Queen Mother, Blanch of Castile, from whom the 
romance takes it title. The story is invested with a Catholic 
atmosphere, though the author is not of the Faith. The virtuous 
lives of the principal personages are worthy of imitation for those 
of this generation. 

That the making of books is endless may, perhaps, explain the 
publication of such books as “Hare and Tortoise” (Duffield. 
$2.00), by Pierre Coalfleet. It is supposedly a novel of the 
“philosophy of youth”; the philosophy is based on physiology 
rather than psychology. The plot is jejeune, the characters unreal 
and the slurs at religion and things religious are vulgar. Its 
composition indicates that the writer may grow up to maturity. 

The seven dealy sins would seem to be the subject matter that 
Vera Hutchinson has chosen for her novel “The Naked Man” 
(Century. $2.00). Her great powers of description, comparable 
even to those of her more famous brother, A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
she uses most dramatically in developing the tragedy of a hard, 
bitter and godless man. Some of the passages are written with a 
realism that is even more stark than the title of the book. 

Society according to the usual, uninteresting pattern is depicted 
in “Parade” (Funk and Wagnalls. $2.00), by Emily Post. A 
newspaper knowledge of social happenings and a close observa- 
tion of motion picture decorations would qualify anyone to write 
as good a novel. The action shifts from Palm Beach, through 
Newport and New York to a future in Paris. The characterization 
is not much better than the plot. 


There is a fascination about the old Pennsylvania Dutch 
that affords the story-teller a rich background in which to set 
her characters. Elsie Singmaster evidently appreciates this. 
The ten short stories in “ Bred in the Bone” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin. $2.50) offer a cross-section of American life that is in- 
teresting and amusing. The same characters, simple Dutch 
Mennonites and Dunkers, meet in each story and their old- 
world ways are quaintly human. The fact that some of the 
stories have appeared in current magazines probably accounts 
for unnecessary repetitions. 

By his recent novel “ Runaway” (Doran. $2.00) Floyd Dell has 
proved that he can write a readable novel that does not contain 
unreadable passages. In the past, Mr. Dell has fallen foul of 
the censors; he will not be troubled by them if, in the future, he 
observes the restraint that he has well shown in “ Runaway.” The 
thesis, of course, concerns rebellion against convention and dissatis- 
faction with existing moral standards. Novelists of Mr. Dell's 
type would not be happy if they ceased to be disgruntled. But the 
novel is thoughtful and mature. It concerns principally a man 
who has sought freedom by deserting his wife and child, and the 
girl who has inherited her father’s vagabond instinct. The story 
of their reunion and their eventual happiness is at once the tale 
and the moral of the book. As always in Mr. Dell’s work, the 
characterization is finely done. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. 


Help for the Lepers 
To the Editor of America: 

A holy missionary Bishop calls his lepers “human remnants.” 
The one ray of sunshine which reaches the hearts of the hope- 
lessly afflicted ones through the long weary year comes from 
the Christian generosity of American Catholics. 

Letters which reach us from various Catholic leper colonies— 
they are numerous in all mission countries—tell us that 1925 
has been a hard year for them. The devoted priests and nuns 
in charge of these asylums of death and hope, with only a pit- 
tance to carry on, are appealing to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith for crumbs of our Christmas charity. Many 
Americans will be surprised to learn that a large number of 
priests and Sisters are giving themselves, as did Father Damien 
and Conrardy, to work for the lepers, in Africa, in India, in 
China, in Japan and in the South Sea Islands. 

These are true ministers of the Charity of Christ. A typical 
example is that of Father Joachin Kerdal, M.S.H., of Manika, 
Cook Islands, who for sixteen years has served the lepers there with 
his own hands. Sheklung, Tanganyika, and others are appealing 
for help. 

May I ask your readers to pray God to strengthen the resolu- 
tions of these priests and nuns for their holy and humane task. 
Some of your charitable readers may find it possible to help 
us to make their Christmas happy. A dollar, or five, or a hun- 
dred, sent to the Diocesan Director of. the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith or to my office at 343 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, “for the leper’s Christmas Fund,” will go forward 
at once to “the least of these, His friends.” 

New York. Rr. Rev. Mor. Witt1AM QuINN, 

National Director. 


' Jesuit Hypnotism. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One often wonders why nothing can be found in modern litera- 
ture to compare with the broad satire of Swift or the more gentle 
ridicule of Lamb. To be sure we have a school of dark laughter, 
of hyper-criticism, of carping censoriousness; but of that fine 
literary invention that set up an absurdity and skillfully developed 
it with mock seriousness, we have none. Gone it is like the 
reverence of other days—gone like the innocence of youth. But 
thanks to the Law of Compensation, we have something to take 
the place of all this. We have, in the lack of a sense of humor, 
and in a gullibility beyond credence, as fine a field for humor as 
ever invited Naevius, or caused the Sphinx to smile. For the 
truth of this I shall call as a witness a 100-per-cent American 
journal, the American Standard, organ of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Here, th part, is what it has to say in reviewing the President’s 
Omaha speech: 


It is a painful duty to record this signal failure of Mr. 
Coolidge and to recognize that he has fallen under the sway of 
Roman Catholic suggestion, as did President Wilson. The 
Roman press boasts that his speech will bring him a million 
Catholic votes. If instead his speech had aligned a million 
Papal votes against him, America would be better pleased. 
When Mr. Coolidge paid honors to the Holy Name Society 
and feasted Cardinal O’Connell in the White House he gave 
signs of his condition. Foster Stearns, son of Frank Stearns, 
the President’s most intimate friend, is a Roman Catholic. 

This phenomenon, recurring so often, of a Protestant 
American, reared in good surroundings and seemingly fitted to 
understand the spirit of Americanism yet falling under the 
mental control of popery, requires explanation. 

The fact is that control of a man’s mind can be gained by 
adepts in the art of telepathic suggestion and occult mental 
manipulation. For more than 200 years the Jesuit Order has 
made evil and malignant use of its knowledge that a means of 
exerting hypnotic mental influence exists, by which the 
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thoughts of a person against whom this unseen but potent 
current of thought is directed can be guided and influenced. 
* * * President Coolidge, in voicing the identical senti- 
ments which the Roman Catholic hierachy desires him to voice, 
plainly shows to the enlightened observer that he is becoming 
subject to Jesuit control and has already fallen under it. 
In all seriousness, aside from passion, bigotry and prejudice, is 
not the above a sad commentary on the unconscious growth of 
modern credulity? 


Pittsburgh. T. J. FLawerry. 


Importance of Rural Life Conferences 
To the Eduor of AMEKICA: 

It is unfortunate that the First Baltimore Rural Life Con- 
ference has been almost entirely ignored by our Catholic press. 
An excellent account of all the proceedings, however, is contained 
in the Baltimore Catholic Review, for October 31, including press 
notices, speeches and papers read at this diocesan Conference. 

It is the first instance of a rural life conference held by any 
diocese in the United States. The example is quite certain to be 
followed by other dioceses throughout the country, since rural 
life, with its important bearing on the life of the Church in 
America, is coming more and more to be recognized as a most 
important subject of study. 

This question was first taken up in a ‘national way by the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, which was organized 
and had its first meeting in St. Louis, October, 1923. The organizer 
is Rev. Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, of Eugene, Oregon, the Direc- 
tor of the Rural Life Bureau of the N. C. W. C. Dr. O’Hara 
is now in Europe studying the rural situation there. 

This National Conference has already had three annual meet- 
ings, held respectively, at St. Louis, Milwaukee and St. Paul. The 
Milwaukee Conference passed a resolution urging the organiza- 
tion of diocesan and regional conferences in various sections 
of the country. It was realized that while the national meetings 
have great inspirational value for leaders already deeply enough 
interested to stand the expense of getting to them, the real, prac- 
tical work of remedying rural conditions could not be begun until 
large numbers of priests and laymen, working in the same locality 
and confronted by the same difficulties, could be brought together 
to discuss their own particular local rural problems. 

The Baltimore meeting is the first response to this suggestion. 
It will be repeated annually. Rev. Dr. Edward Roberts Moore, 
of the Catholic Charities, New York, attended and contributed a 
most interesting paper. Doubtless America is giving due con- 
sideration to these events. 

Baltimore. W. Howarp BisnHop. 


[An article on this subject, by the Rev John La Farge, S.]J., 
appeared in our issue of November 21.—Ed., AmeErIca.] 


Scholars and the Faith 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Does our Faith “stand on the wisdom of men,” on scholarship, 
if you want, or does it stand “on the power of God”? What 
led the people of the time to believe the Apostles? What held 
those first converts in the Faith? What converted Saul of Tarsus 
on the Damascus road? What persuaded Lydia to assent confi- 
dently to St. Paul’s preaching? What converted Augustine, and 
converts annually thousands of earnest souls? 

The grace of God. That is the great element in converting 
people, and in holding them, too. “No man can come to me, 
except the Father, who hath sent me, draw him” (John vi. 44). 

Grace is an internal element. I do not ignore the external 
element, namely, the motives of credibility. These lead a man, 
so to speak, up to the door of the Church. He hesitates. “Is 
she all that she seems to be?” he asks himself. Then grace gives 
him, as it were, an encouraging shove, and he enters confidently. 

If you question converts, I think you will find that the ex- 
perience of many has been something like this: First of all, they 
were, as a rule, God-fearing men and women—men and women 
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of “good will.” A day came when they doubted the validity 
of their own communion; they felt they were in the wrong 
place. The idea of the Catholic Church was brought up in their 
minds—that Church whose claims they had often heard of, and 
had as often ignored. They would dismiss the thought of it 
now, but the thought remains. 

Then a vague, peculiar fear took possession of them, and they 
were prompted to pray. “Lord,” they asked in their dilemma, 
“what will thou have me to do?” And the voice of grace 
answered: “Go to the Church and there it will be told thee what 
thou must do.” Grace, not the disquisitions of scholars, is the 
thing that brings people into the Church, and that holds them, 
and the rest of us, there. 

Yet scholars can help us to defend the Faith. “A thousand 
difficulties do not make a doubt.” But by thoroughly and convinc- 
ingly answering these difficulties and refuting objections they do a 
great service to harassed souls and deserve the title of Doctor. 

San Bruno, Calif. A. C. P. 


Irish Names 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. J. C. Walsh gives as his authority for the meaning of th« 
Irish name Ulick Lodge’s “ Peerage of Ireland.” I have an 
edition of Lodge published in 1789 but I could not find the note 
about Uliog. That is not of any importance, however, as 
Lodge was not an authority for anything. He has page after 
page on the Earls of Clanrickard where practically every 
paragraph is a new misstatement. Lodge uses the word 
Eighter for the Irish term Uachtrach, meaning upper or south- 
ern, and he says the first Mac William of Clanrickard Burkes 
was Ulick of Annaghkeen who died in 1353. This Ulick, how- 
ever, never had the name William. His father was William 
Liath and his grandfather was William of Athanchip, thc 
grandson of William “ Conqueror,” from whom both the Burke 
chiefs took the name Mac William. The history of the Clan- 
rickard Burkes is very complete and authentic. Anyone whx 
has any knowledge of Gaelic knows the Uliog has no connec- 
tion whatever with Liam Og. 

Mr. Walsh says that “Sorley Lord of Argyle was 62nd in 
descent from Heremon the Milesian and therefore as good an 
Irishman as any.” Sorley is an historical personage but his 
pedigree from Heremon is a fairy tale. The Four Masters 
say he was a Dano-Gael, not an Irishman at all. Sorley is 
for the Irish Somairle, Norse Sumarlidhi, a Summer-Slider 
or Sailor. He died in 1164 and was buried in Saddel Monas- 
tery. He had three sons, the second of whom was Raghnal, 
and the Mac Donalds take their name from Donal, the son 
of this Raghnal. The Scotch say the Mac Donald chiefs come 
from Colla Uais who was King of Ireland in 327, and I think 
they did. Mr. Walsh thinks that Donnell Og was the son 
of Donal Mor, “the great O’Donnell.” The O’Donnells are 
different from the Mac Donalds, or Mac Donnells, as the 
O’Neills are from the Smiths. This Donell or Donald was 
not Donall Og, but Donald Mac Raghnaill, and he did not 
bring the “first regular galloglasses into Ireland.” These 
regular galloglasses were in Ireland a thousand years before 
Donald or the Mac Sweeneys were on that Island. The Fianns 
commanded by Fionn Mac Cumhail in A. D. 250 were among 
the early regular galloglasses. 

The Clan Sheehy galloglasses of Munster were not related 
to the Mac Donalds. There was a second Clan Sheehy, how- 
ever, who were related very remotely to them. In 1586 the 
Clan Sheehy galloglasses were cut to pieces in Limerick, at 
Lixnaw, by Joannis Velorum, a nephew of Grania Vaile, one 
of the FitzMaurices, and Edmund Mac Sweenys with fifty 
Mac Sweeny galloglasses. O’Malley and Mac Sweeny were 
especially bitter against the Clan Sheehy. 

Mr. Walsh got his “ Angevin descent” for the Welsh Dillyns 
or Dillons from Lodge, who created it ex nihilo sui et subjecti. 
Philadelphia. Austin O’MALLey 






































































